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NOTABLE BOOKS PUBLISHED 


1904 





BIOGRAPHY 
BURNE-JONES—Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones. 
By G. B.-J. With many Iilustrations. 2 vols. 8v0, cloth, $6.00 net 


McCARTHY—An Irishman’s Story. By Justin McCak- 
Tuy, Author of ‘‘A History of Our Own Times," etc. 


436 pp. 8vo, cloth, $2.50 net, postage 17c. | 


MENPES—Whistler as I Knew Him. By Mortimer 
Menpgs. With 134 Illustrations. 4to, cloth, $10 net 


PAINE—Thomas Nast. 
ALBERT BIGELOW Paine. With nearly 450 illustrations. 


583 pp. 8vo, cloth, $5.00 net, postage 32c. 


PRYOR—Reminiscences of Peace and War. 
Roger A. Pryor. 402 pp. 


HISTORY 


BRYCE—The Holy Roman Empire. By James Bryce: 
D.C.L. New Edition, Enlarged and revised throughout. With Chro- 
nological Table and Maps. 521 pp. 8vo, cloth, $1.50 net, postage I7c. 


CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY—Volume II. The 
Reformation. Volume VIII. The French Revolution, Edited 
by A. W. Warp, G. W. Proruero, and Stan_tey Leatues. To be com- 
plete in twelve volumes. Royal 8vo, $4.00 net per vol., carriage 30c. 


8vo, $2.00 net, postage ld4c. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—A History of Columbia 
University, 1754-1904. Publishedin Commemoration of the One 
Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the Founding of King’s College. 
With many illustrations and portraits 
Columbia University Press. 493 pp. 8vo, cloth, $2 50 net, postage 19¢c. 


ELSON—History of the United States of America. By 
Henry WI.i1AM ELson. 911 pp. 8vo, cloth, $1.75 net, postage 24c. 


OSGOOD—The American Colonies in the Seventeenth 
Century. By Herspert L. Oscoon, Professor of History in Colum- 
bia University. 

Vols. I., 578 pp., and IL., 490 pp., $5.00 net, postage 44c. 


PAUL—A History of Modern England. 
PavL. 
Vols. I., 450 pp., and II., 446 pp. 8vo, cloth, $5.00 net, postage 31c. 


By HERBERT 


RHODES—History of the United States from the 
Compromise of 1850. By James Forp Raopes. Vol. V. 1864-1866. 
659 pp. 8vo, cloth, maps, $2.50 net, postage 23c. 


ECONOMICS 


CARVER-—The Distribution of Wealth. By Tuomas 
Nrxon Carver, Professor of Political Economy, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 290 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net, postage 12c. 


CLARK —The Problem of Monopoly. A Study of a Grave 
Danger and of the Natural Mode of Averting it. By Joun Bates 
Ciark, Columbia University. Columbia University Press. 

128 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 net, postage 10c. 


DUNBAR—Economic Essays. By CHARLES FRANKLIN 
Dunsar, late Professor of Political Economy, Harvard University. 
Edited by O. M. W. Spracug. with Introduction by F. W. Taussia. 


364 pp., 8vo, cloth, $2.50 net, postage 2ic. | 


CITIZENS’ LIBRARY-— New Volumes. 
Edited by Professor Ricnarp T. Evy, University of Wisconsin. 
KINLEY—Money. By Davip Kin.ey. 


WILCOX—The American City. A Problem in Democracy. 
By Dexos F, Witcox. 


Each, half leather, $1.25 net, postage 12c. 





His Period and His Pictures. By | 


By Mrs. 





SOCIOLOGY 


DEVINE—The Principles of Relief. By Epwakp T. 
Devine, General Secretary of the Charity Society of the City of New 
York. 12mo, cloth, $2 00 net, postage lc. 


GHENT—Mass and Class. A Survey of Social Divisions. 
By W. J. Guent. 260 pp, 2mo, cloth, $1.25 net, postage 10c 
HENDERSON—Modern Methods of Charity. An ac 
count of the Systems of Relief, Public and Private, in the Principal 
Countries having Modern Methods. By Professur Cuartues Ricu- 
MoND Henperson, University of Chicago, assisted by others 
715 pp. 8v0, cloth, $3.50 net, postage Qe. 
HUNTER— Poverty. A Definition of Poverty and an Estima 
tion of its Extent at the Present Time in the U.S. By Ronertr Hun- 
TER, President of the Social Reform Club 
382 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net, postage I2c 
ROBERTS— Anthracite Coal Communit’es. A _ study 
of the meray soy eh the Social, Educational and Mora! Life of the 
Anthracite Coal Regions. 
387 pp. 


TRAVEL, Etc. 


Adventures of Elizabeth in Rugen (The) 
of * Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 


8vo, illus,. cloth, $3.50 net, postage 20c 


By the author 
209 pp. Cloth, $1.50 


DEECKE—Italy: A Popular Account of the Country, Its 
People, Its Institutions (Including Malta and Sardinia). By Prof, 
W. Deeckxe. With Numerous Maps and Illustrations. Transia,ed by ° 
H. A. Nessrrt, M.A. 12+485 pp. 8vo, cloth, ~ $5.00 


HEARN—Japan. An Attemptat Interpretation. By Larcapro 
Hearn. With colored frontispiece. 
541 pp. 8vo, cloth, $2.00 net, postage 1c. 


HEWLETT—The Road in Tuscany; A Commentary. By 
Maurice Hewcerr. With 30 full-page photogravures; and 235 
illustrations in the text by Joseph Pennell. 

2 volumes, I., 383 pp. IL, 377 pp. 8vo, cloth, $6.00 net, postage 45c. 


JOHNSON—Highways and Byways of the South. 
Written and illustrated by Cuirton Jonnson, author of “ New Eng 
land and Its Neighbors,” etc. With many illustrations from photo- 
graphs. 15+ 362 pp. 8vo, cloth, $2.00 net, postage 2Ic. 


LAUT—Pathfinders of the West. Being the Thrilling 
Story of the Adventures of the Men Who Discovered the Great 
Northwest, Radisson, La Vérendrye, Lewis andClark. By A.C. Laut, 
Author of ‘Lords of the North,” ete. With more than sixty ilius- 
trations by Remineton. Goopwin, MARcHAND and others 

380 pp. Svo, cloth, maps, $2.00 net, postage 2ic. 


McCRACKEN—The Women of America. By Exiza- 
BETH McCRAckEN. 114397 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net, postage, 10c_ 


WEALE —-Manchu and Muscovite. By L. Putnam Wrate. 
Being Letters from Manchuria, Written during the Autumn of 1908. 
With an Historical Sketch, entitled, “ Prologue to the Crisia.” With 
nearly fifty full-page illustrations 

20+552 pp. 8vo, cloth, $3.00 net, postage 18c 


AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’'S LIBRARY (The). 
Edited by Caspar Wairney. 
Each, cloth, 12mo, gilt, $2.00 net, postage 15c. 

Musk-Ox, Bison, Sheep and Goat. By Caspak Wuitney, 
Georce Birp GRinne_et and Owen WisTER. 

The Sporting Dog. By Josern A, Granam. 
trated. 

American Yachting. 
illustrations. 

The Trotting and Pacing Horse in America. 
I1LTON Bussey. With 49 Lilustrations of Prominent Horses. 

Lawn Tennis. Its Past, Present and Future. By J. Parmiy 
Paret. To which isaddeda Chapter on Lacrosse by Wittiam Harvey 
Mavpren. With many Illustrations. 

Guns, Ammunition and Tackle. By Captain A.W. Mower, 
Horace Kepuarr, W. FE. Carus, A L. A. Himuetwricat and Joux 
Haretneron Keens. With many llustrations, including also Three 
Colored Plates, showing Drawings of Salmon, Trout, and Bass Flies. 

Photography for the Sportsman Naturalist. By L. 
W. Browne... With 8 illustrations from photographs. 


Fully tllus- 


by W. P. Steruens. With many 


By Ham- 
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A. E.—The Divine Vision and Other Poems. By A. E. 
123 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 net, postage 7c. 


PHILLIPS—The Sin of David. By STEPHEN PHILLIPs, 
Author of *‘ Ulysses,” ete. 
141 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 net, postage 8c. 


YEATS—In the Seven Woods. Being Poems chiefly of the 
Irish Heroic Age. By W. B. Yeats. 
87 pp., 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net, postage 6c. 


PHILOSOPHY 


ARMSTRONG—Transitional Eras in Thought with 
Special Reference to the Present Age. By Professor A. C. 
ARMSTRONG, Ph.D., Wesleyan University. 

347 pp. 12mo, cloth, $2.00 net, postage 12c. 


FULLERTON—A System of Metaphysics. By GrorGe 
Sruart FuLLerTon, Professor of Philosophy in Columbia University, 
New York. 114627 pp. 8vo, cloth, $4.00 net, postage 19e. 


RELIGION and ETHICS 


BLACK—The Practice of Self-Culture. ByHuGu Biack, 
Author of “Culture and Restraint,” “* Friendship,” and ‘‘Work.” 
8+262 pp. 12mo, cloth, Bis 5 net, postage 10c. 


DAVIDSON—The Christian Opportunity. Being Ser- 
mons and Speeches delivered in America. By RanpAaLL THomas 
Davipson, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

233 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net, postage 18c. 


HYDE—From Epicurus to Christ, A Study in the Prin- 
ciples of Personality. By WiLtiam De Wirr Hype, President of Bow- 
doin College. 8+285 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net, postage 12c. 


KING—Personal and Ideal Elements in Education. 
By Henry Cavurcnit. Kina, President of Oberlin College; Author of 
“Reconstruction in Theology,” ‘Theology and the Social Conscious- 
ness."’ 134277 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net, postage I1c. 


McCONNELL—Christ. By 8. D. McConne ty, Rector of 


All Souls Church, New York. %2 pp.12mo,cloth, $1.25 nel,postage 100, 


MOORE—The New Testament in the Christian 
Church. Eight Lectures by Epwarp CaLpwe._. Moors, Professor 
of Theology in Harvard University, 

867 pp, 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net, postage 12c, 
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ART LITERATURE 
BRYAN—Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and En- aN 7 7 7 
ware. ion Edition, oy and euereed unter the supervision of ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS 
Groras C, WILLIAMSON. th numerous illustrations. . 
Vols. IIL and IV., each 4to cloth, $6.00 net; half mor., $10 net. Edited by Jonny Mortey. New Volumes. 
Adam Smith. By Francis W. Hirst. 
WARD— Eighteenth Century Artists and Engravers. 240 pp. 12mo, cloth, 75c. net, postage 8c. 
William Ward, A.R.A., James Ward, R.A. Their Lives and Works. 
By JuLia Frankav, Author of ** Eighteenth Century Colour-Prints,” Maria Edgeworth. By Emity Law iess. 
“John Raphael Smith,” etc. Two Volumes. Volume I., Octavo, 213 pp. 12mo, cloth, 75c. net, postage 10c. 
containing Descriptive Catalogue and Thirty Photogravures of Paint- 
ings Never Before Engraved. Volume II., Folio, Containing Forty Hobbes. By Sir Les.iz STEPHEN, 
Prints, All Genuine Copperplate Engravings. No process or me- 236 pp. 12mo, cloth, 75c. net, postage 10c. 
chanical method whatever has been used. 
Printed on special hand-made paper, $150.00 net, carriage extra Rossetti. By ARTHUR C. Benson. 
WILLIAMSON-—The History of Portrait Miniatures. 238 pp. 12mo, cloth, 75c, net, postage 18c. 
By Grorce C. WILLIAMson, Litt.D. Two volumes. 
Vol, I-904814 Dp. | poral sto, cl.. $55.00 net, carriage extra Jeremy Taylor. By EpmMuND GossE, 
Vol, i— O48iion. (Or OO Os Oe ’ 8 234 pp. 12mo, cloth, 75c. net, postage 8c. 
MUSIC GW YNN—The Masters of English Literature. By Str- 
ELSON—The History of American Music. By Louts C. PHEN Gwynn, Author of “The Life of Thomas Moore,” etc. 
ELson. With twelve full-page photogravures and one hundred and Pp. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net, postage 12c. 
two illustrations in the text. 
280 pp., imperial 8vo, cloth, $5.00 net, carriage extra 
The latest volume in Lhe History of American Art, edited by John MABIE—Backgrounds of Literature. By Hamitton W. 
C. Van Dyke. MaBigE. Fully Illustrated with Charming Drawings and Photographs 
of Beautiful Scenery. In a box, $2.00 net. postage 18c. 
GROVE-—Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Edited 
by Sir Georce Grove, New and Thoroughly Revised Edition. ‘ 
Edited by J. A. FuLLER Marritanp, With many full-page illustrations, ESSAYS, Etc. 
In five volumes. Volume I, 
134800 pp. 8vo, cloth, $5.00 net. Carriage extra ACTON—Letters of Lord Acton to Mary Gladstone, 
Edited with an Introductory Memoir by Herpert Pavut, With two 
MASON—Beethoven and His Forerunners. By DANIEL portraits, 858 pp., 8vo, cloth, $3.00 net, postage 17c. 
Grecory Mason, Author of “From Grieg to Brahms,” : 
_352 p. 12mo, cloth, $2.00 net, postage 12c. 
JOHNSON—Old Time Schools and School Books, 
POETRY By Cuirron Jonnson, author of “Among English Hedgerows.” 


Fully illustrated. 881 pp. Cr. &vo, cloth, $2.00 net, postage 20c. 


LAW RENCE—War and Neutrality inthe Far East. 
By T. J. Lawrence, M.A., LL,.D., Lecturer in International Law at 
the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. Author of the Principles of 


International Law, etc, 
144232 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 net, postage 10c. 


MURPHY—Problems of the Present South. A Dis- 
cussion of Certain of the Educational, Industrial and Political Issues 
of the Southern States. By Epaar GARDNER MuRPRY. 

335 pp,, 12mo. cloth, $1.50 net, postage 10c. 


STREETER—The Fat of the Land. The Story of An 
American Farm, 406 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net, postage 12c. 


THOMAS—Our Mountain Garden. By Mrs. THEODORE 
Tuomas (Rose Fay). With 21 illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50 net, postage 12c 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


DEXTER—A History of Education in the United 
States. By Epwin Grant Dexter, Ph.D. (Columbia), Professor of 
Education in the University of Illinois. 

20+656 pp. 8vo, cloth, $2.00 net, postage 17c, 


HANUS—A Modern School. By Professor Paut. H. HANus, 
Harvard University. 306 pp. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net, postage 12c., 


HERRICK—The Meaning and Practice of Commer- 
cial Education. By CHrEgseman A. Herrick, Central High School 
Philadelphia. 378 pp. 12mo, cloth $1.25 net, postage 10c. 


HORNE—The Philosophy of Education. By Herman 
HARRELL FTORNE. $1.50 net, postage 10c, 


McMURRY — Special Method in Elementary 
Science for the Common Schools, By CoarLes A. McMurray. Ph.D. 
275 pp. 12mo, cloth, $0.75, net, postage Se. 


Type Studies from the Geography of the United States. 
irst series, By Charles A, McMurry, Ph.D, With many illustrations, 
288 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1,25 net, postage 8c, 


This list is continued on the following page 
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NOTABLE BOOKS PUBLISHED IN 1904 





EDUCATIONAL TEXT-BOOKS 
ALTMAIER—Commercial Correspondence and Pos- 


ASHLEY—Government and the Citizen. By Roscor 
Lewis Asgusey, Author of ‘“‘The American Federal State’ and 
“American Government.”’ Illustrated. 


BRADLEY—The Making of English. By Henry Brap- 
LEY, Hon. M.A Oxon., Hon. Ph.D. Heidelberg, sometime President 
of the Philological Society. 


Prose selected and edited. By Grorce Rice CARPENTER and WIL- 
LIAM TENNEY BREWSTER, Professors in Columbia age oe 
6+481 pp. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.10 net 


BY ALFRED CRoIseET, Dean of the Faculty of Letters of the University 
of Paris, and Mauricr Croiset, Professor of Greek Literature in 
the State College of France. Authorized Translation by Grorce F. 
HEFFELBOWER, A.M.. Professor of Greek in Carroll College. 

10+569 pp. 8vo, cloth, $2.50 net 


ELY and WICKER—Elementary Principles of Econ- 
omics; Together with a Short Sketch of Economic History. By 
Ricnarp T. Evy, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Wisconsin, and Gzoreg Ray Wicker, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of Economics in Dartmouth College. 

7+388 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net 


FROST—A Laboratory Guide In Elementary Bacteri- 
ology. By WiLu1aM DopGEe Frost, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Bacteriology, University of Wisconsin. Third Revised Edition. 


GAYLEY and YOUNG—The Principlesand Progress 
By CHARLES Mitts Gay.ey, Litt.D., Professor of the English lan- 
guage and literature in the University of California, and Clement C. 


Youne, B L., Head of the English Department in the Lowell High 
School, San Francisco. 111+59%5 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1.10 net 


SCIENCE 


CAJORI—An Introduction to the Modern Theory of 
Equations. By FLortan Casori, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 


CAMPBELL—The Elements of Differential and In- 


CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics, Armour Institute of 


ditions. By Epwin Grant Dexter, Ch.D., Professorof Education at 
the University of Illinois. With Introduction by CLEVELAND ABBE, 
LL.D. 31+286 pp. 8vo, cloth, $2.00 net 


GIBBONS—The Eye, its Refraction and Diseases. The 
Twenty-eight Chapters with Numerous Explanatory Cutsand Dia- 


e, Ear and Throat Hospital; Demonstrator and Chief of 
Clinic of eand Ear Diseases in the University of Maryland, Balti- 


HOBART—Electric Motors, Continuous Current Mo- 
tors, and Induction Motors. Their Theory and Construction. By 
Henry M, Hopart, B.Sc. M.LE.E.,A.LE. E. ith 480 illustrations. 

10+458 pp. 8vo, cloth, $5.00 


METCALF—An Outline of the Theory of Organic 
Evolution, With a description of Some of the Phenomena Which 


liege of Baltimore. 
17+204 pp. 8vo, iL, cloth, $2.50 net 


in the Women’s 


talinformation. By Cari Lewis ALTmater, Drexel Institute, Phila- | 
delphia. 9+202 pp. 12mo, cloth, $0 75 net | 


SCLENCE—Continued 


| 


6+252 pp. 8vo, cloth, 70c. net | 


8+245 pp. 16mo, cloth, $1.00 net | 


CARPENTER and BREWSTER—Modern English 


CROISET—An Abridged History of Greek Literature, | 


13+395 pp, 8vo. Interleaved, illustrated, cloth, $1.60 net 


in English Poetry, with Representative Masterpieces and Notes. | 


at Colorado College. 9+239 pp. 8vo, cloth, $1.75 net | 
tegral Calculus. With Numerous Examples. By DonaLp Francis | 
Technology. 10+364 pp. 12mo, illus., cloth, $1.90 net | 


DEXTER--Weather Influences. An Empirical Study of 
the Mental and Physiological Effects of Definite Meteorological Con- | 


Refraction and Functional Testing of the Eye, Complete in Itself, in | 
oo 4 Epwarp E., Gissons, M.D., Assistant Surgeon of the Pres- | 
yterian 


more. 72 pp. 4to., il., cloth, $5.00 net; half morocco, $6 50 net 


It Explains. by Re emmy M. Metca.r, Ph.D., Professor of Biology 


RIGHI—Modern Theory of Physical Phenomena. Ra- 
dio-Activity..lons, Electrons. By Augusto Righi, Professor of Phys 
ics in the University of Bologna. Authorized Translation by Avavs 
Tus Trowsriper, Professor of Mathematical Physics in the Univer 
sity of Wisconsin 13+165 pp, 12me0, cloth, $1.10 net 


SWENSON and FRANKENFIELD—Testing of Elec 
tro-Magnetic Machinery and Other Apparatus. By 
BERNARD Victor Swenson, E.E.. M.E.. of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and Bupp FRANKENFIELD, E.E., of the Nernst Lamp Company. 
Vol. I. Direct Currents. 23+420 pp. Svo, il. cloth, $3.00 net 


WEYSSE.—A Synoptic Text-Book of Zoology. For 
Colleges and Schools, By Arruurn WisswaLp Weysse, A.M... Ph.D., 
(Harvard) Instructor in Zoology at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and Associate Professor of Physiology at Boston Univer- 
sity. 2+i25 pp. Svo, il, cloth, $4.00 net 


JUVENILES 


CROCKETT—Red Cap Tales. Stolen from the Treasure 
Chest of the Wizard of the North, which theft is humbly acknowledged 
by 8S. R. Crockett, Sixteer Lilustrations in Color 

12+413 pp. vo, cloth, $2.00 net 


KING—Comedies and Legends for Marionettes. A 
Theatre for Boys and Girls. By GeorGtana Gopparp Kina. Illustrat 
ed by Anna R. GILEs. 203 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 net 


NESBIT—The Phoenix and the Carpet. By FE. Nesurr, 
Author of “The Literary Sense,” ‘The Would-Be-Goods,” ete. Illus- 
trated by H. R. Mruiar, 257 pp, 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net 


RIIS—Is There a Santa Claus? By Jacos A. Rus. With 
Marginal Illustrations on each page. 30 pp. 12mo. cloth, $0.75 


SANDYS—Sportsman Joe. By Epwyn Sanpys, Author of 
“Trapper Jim,” “Upland Game _ Birds,” Ete. With Illustrations 
by J. M. Gleeson and C. W. Pancoast. 94335 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


SHAFER—The Day Before Yesterday. By Sana ANDREW 
SHsaPerR, 255 pp. 12mo, cloth $1.5) 


NOVELS 


BARBARA—The Woman Errant. By the Author of 
“The Garden of a Commuter's Wife’ and “People of the Whirlpool.” 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.5) 


CHURCHILL—The Crossing. By Winston CaurcuiLy, 
Author of “ Richard Carvel,” “The Crisis,’ “The Celebrity,’ etc 
With Illustrations by Sydney Adamson and Lilian Bayliss 

508 pp. 12mo, $1.50 

CRAWFORD—Whosoever Shall Offend. By PF. 
Marion Crawrorp, Author of “ Saracinesca,"’ ‘‘ The Heart of Kome,"’ 
ete., etc. With Eight Dlustrations Drawn in Rome with the Author's 
Suggestions by Horace T. Carpenter 388 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1.5) 


HERRICK—The Common Lot. By Ronert Herrick, 
Author of “The Web of Life,” **The Real World,” ete. 
426 pp. 12 mo, cloth, $1.50 


HILLIS—The Quest of John Chapman: The Story of 
a Forgotten Hero. By Newent Dwieut HILuis. 
12+349 pp. 12mo, cleth, $1.50 


HOUSMAN-—SabrinaWarham: The Story of Her Youth. 
By Lavrence Hovsmay, Author of “Bethlehem,” ete., ete 
104439 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


LONDON—The Sea-Wolf. By Jack Lonpox, Author of 
“The Call of the Wild.” “People of the Abyss,” “Children of the 
Frost,” etc. With Illustrations by W. J. AyLwarp. 366 pp., $1.50 


LOVETT—Richard Gresham. By Ronert Morss Loverr. 
A novel in four books. #2 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


LUTHER-The Mastery. By Mark Lee Lutuer, Author 
of ** The Henchman,” * The Favor of Princes,"’ ete. 
402 pp. 12mo0, cloth, $1 # 


OVERTON—Captains of the World. By GwesxpoLen Over- 
tow, Author of “Heritage of Unrest,” “Anne Carmel,” ete, 
376 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


SINCLAIR—Manassas. A Novel ofthe War. By Urrox 
SINCLAIR. 412 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1.5) 
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Educational. 


MassaceusetTts, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


New features. Address the Dean. 
M. M. BIGELOW. 





Massacuusetts, Cambridge. 
‘HE GILMAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
differs from others in its plan. 








SCHOOL OF THE 


MUSEUM of FINE ARTS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


INSTRUCTORS | SCHOLARSHIPS 
E. C. Tarbell, ) Drawing Paige Foreign Scholar- 
PF. W. Bene, | and | ship for Men and Wo- 
Philip Haie, 


Painting) men. 
B.L. Pratt, Modeling. en F Hamblen Schol- 
| arship. 

E. W. Emerson, Anatomy. Ten Free Scholarships. 
A. K. Cross, Perspective. | Prizes in money award- 
DEPT. OF DESIGN | edineach department 
C.Howard Walker, Director For circulars and terms 
-_ | address the Manager, 

29th Year —_ Emily Danforth Norcross 














Miss Baldwin's 
School for Girls, 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. Within 14 years 189 pupils 
have entered Bryn Mawr College from this school. 
Diplomas given in both neral and ——. re- 

aratory courses. Fine fire f stone build € 

acres of beautiful grounds. For circular, ad- 
dress the Secretary. 

FLORENCE BALDWIN, Ph.B., Principal. 
JANE L. BROWNELL, A.M., Associate Principal. 





ROCK RIDCE HALL 


A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories, 
Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium with swim- 
ming pool. Strong hers. arnest s. Fits for 
College, scientific School] and business. Illustrated 
pamphlet sent free. 


Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


PORTAGE PATHS 
The Keys of the Continent 


ARCHER BUTLER HULBERT 


With folded maps. 
12mo, cloth, uncut, gilt top. 
Price $2.50 net, express prepaid. 
In the “Historic Highways of America’’ series. 


The nature and use of Portages; their loca- 
tion; New England and Canadian Portages; 
New York Portages; Portages of the Missis- 
Sippi Basin. 


“Mr. Hulbert writes with the accuracy of a sur- 
veyor, combined with the imagination of a it; 
and the volume is one of the most interesting in 
this unique series.”"—Living Age. 


**The successive volumes in the series may cer- 
tainly be awaited with great interest, for they 
promise to deal with the most romantic phases of 
the awakening of America at the dawn of occi- 
dental civilization.”—Bustun Transcript. 


“Mr. Hulbert’s intimate knowledge of the 
ground he covers, combined with an interesting 
style of narration, is sure to recommend his work 
to all classes of readers.” — Public Opinion. 


“Asin the prior volumes, the general effect is 
that of a most entertaining series. The charm of 
the style is evident.”—American Historical Re- 
view. 


The Arthur H. Clark Company 


CLEVELAND, O. 








Mrs, L. Chapman and Miss Jones, 
Successors to Mrs. Comegys and Miss Bell, 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


For circulars address Miss ©. 8. JonEs, 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 


EDGEWORTH Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. 
122 and tag Weethrenkiie Street, Baltimore, Md. 
{ll reopen sep.ember 2y, 1904. 
Mrs. H. P. Leresvee, Miss E, D. HUNTLEY, Principals. 








School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington; 

155 Fifth Ave., New York; 414 Cent. Bidg., Minneapolis; 

533 Cooper Bide., Denver; 80 Third St.. Portland; 203 

Mich. Bivd., Chicago; 8325 Stimson Sipe, Los Angeles; 


Hyde Block, Spokane; 420 Parrot Bidg.; San Francisco. 





LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
8t Chapel St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools, 
of all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaining positions. 
HARLAN P. Frencu, Proprietor. 


CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency. 
Teachers—Schools—Tutors—Governess—Prop- 

erty. Tel. 6129 18th. 
Joun C. RooKWELL, Mgr., 3 E. 14th St.. N. Y. C. 











What Are Our Young People Reading ? 


A suggestive monograph by. L. 
H. Jones, President of the Michi- 
gan State Normal College and 
author of the Jones Readers. 

This discussion cannot fail to interest and 
instruct every teacher of youthful minds. It 
is accompanied by a catalogue of the supple- 
mentary readers and books for school libra- 
ries (including over 300 titles) published by 
Ginn & Company. 

Copies will be sent free to any 

Address on request, 


CINN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 

















*,.* Copies of the Nation may be procured in 
Paris at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l'Opera; in 
London of B. F. Stevens & Brown, Trafalgar 
Square, Charing Cross. 
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AUTOGRAPH Bought and Sold. 
WALTER R. BBNJAMIN, 
LETTERS LW. 4th St. New York. 











Financial. 


Investments. 


We offer a 
selected list of HIGH 
GRADE BONDS and guar- 
anteed STOCKS paying from 3% 
to 5% The securities are 
on hand for immedi- 
ate delivery. 








Lists and full particulars upon application. 


Redmond & Co., 


BANKERS, 


507 Chestnut St., 44 Wall Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK 
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ETT make e transfers of money on Europe 
Lu ERS Australia, and South Africa; also make col- 
CREDIT lections and issue Commercial and Travel- 

lers’ Credits available in all parte of the 


world, 
Internationai Checques Certificates of Deposit. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 








Handy Volume Classics 


Used by schools and colleges everywhere. 155 
vols., pocket size. List prices, cloth 85c. per vol.; 
limp leather 75c. per vol. (Special prices to schools 
and colleges. ) 

SEND FOR CATALOGUB. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co..New York 
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The Week. 


The Czar’s response to the zemstvo 
petition is more generous than might 
have been expected. On the subject of 
a parliament he is silent; no other 
course, in fact, could be looked for at 
present. On every other count the Czar 
meets his petitioners half way, admit- 
ting the justice of their appeal, and 
promising the gradual working out of 
the required reforms. A mere enumera- 
tion of the eight heads of the proclam- 
ation will exhibit its amazingly liberal 
temper. The Czar approves equal admin- 
istration of law for all classes, extension 
of local self-government, unification of 
judicial procedure, factory laws, modi- 
fication of the notorious condemnation 
by administrative process, religious tol- 
eration, freer passport regulations, rea- 
sonable freedom of the press. How, in 
the face of this roster of promises, some 
American editors continue to interpret 
the ukase as a check to the reform move- 
ment, baffles all ordinary ingenuity. For 
the case must be judged not so much 
by the actual laws that may be promul- 
gated in the next few months as by the 
effect the edict will have permanently 
upon reformers in Russia. That a con- 
stitution should be granted at the re- 
quest of the first national assembly was 
beyond even the wildest expectations. 
In fact, it was freely predicted that 
Prince Mirsky’s Congress would receive 
an open rebuff, on the ground that their 
proceedings were virtually seditious. As 
things stand, the recent convention 
finds the major part of its programme 
approved, and thus there is given every 
encouragement for other reform assem- 
blies to renew the work so auspiciously 
begun. 











Yet one should not rashly assume that 
the Czar is fully committed to the in- 
ferences which will be drawn from 
his response. He knows well that free- 
dom of movement and education for 
the peasants—as planned in M. de 
Witte’s report—cannot be suspended 
when they begin to be troublesome to 
autocracy. He realizes undoubtedly 
that successful local governments will 
emphasize the desirability of a parlia- 
ment, that free transit of foreigners 
means the spread of liberal ideas, and 
that Hberty for the press involves the 
awaking of the people to political self- 
consciousness. Upon these consequences 
of his action the Czar can hardly look 
with equanimity. Indeed, one may be- 
lieve that he has yielded rather to the 
pressure of a disastrous and unpopular 
war than to any personal zeal for re- 





he 


form. The fears of a Plehve may play 
a considerable part in his decision along 
with the generous hopes of a Witte or 
Mirsky. But, willingly or unwillingly, 
the word issaid, and Nicholas II, stands 
openly committed to the views of his 
liberal ministers. Under easier condi- 
tions he may be tempted to listen again 
to the reactionaries, but he cannot de- 
cree forgetfulness of the hope he has 
himself held out to his people. 


“Corollaries of the Monroe Doctrine” 
depend altogetier upon person and 
place. It was, for example, long held 
in Europe as an unquestioned corollary 
of the Doctrine that the United States 
should keep its fingers out of the Old 
World pie. Hence, when Uncle Sam sud- 
denly appeared as the boastful owner 
of the Philippines, Punch asked him 
quizzically, “Any relation of the late 
Col Monroe?” But the corollary which 
Mr. Root dwelt upon at the New Eng- 
land dinner on Thursday night related to 
this continent, and to our duty to make 
all American republics “just.” He de- 
clared that the correlative of saying 
Hands off to foreign Powers was saying 
ourselves Hands on. We cannot, he af- 
firmed, justly assert the Monroe Doctrine 
“unless we also say that the American 
republics are themselves to be just.” 
Easily said, bu: no one knows better 
than a lawyer and statesman like Mr. 
Root that there is no harder question to 
answer than ‘What is justice?” It is im- 
mensely more difficult than ‘What is 
truth?” Jesting Pilate asked that ques- 
tion, but did not stay for an answer. We 
would gladly wait for Mr. Root to ex- 
plain what he means by the American 
republics being compelled by us to be 
just. Is the quality of justice strained? 
Can a people be filled with the spirit of 
justice at the same time that they are 
with cannon shot? Do we mean that the 
republics to the south of us will be just 
when they do just what we order? Such 
are the puzzles which confront us when 
we begin wandering among corollaries of 
the Monroe Doctrine. 





Rumblings at Washington indicate 
that Venezuela is to be the first material 
in the great experiment of “making 
American republics just.” The President 
is represented as being exceedingly “im- 
patient” over the course of government 
in Venezuela; and everybody knows that 
there is nothing like an impatient tem- 
per as a preliminary to a lofty act of 
international justice. We have altered 
the proverb, so as to make it read, In- 
dignatio facit justitiam. The details of 
Venezuela’s grea’. offending are a tritle 
vague. We read that her customs reve- 
nue is falling below the estimates. If 
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that, however, were a heinous crime 

Secretary Shaw knows who would have’ 
to flee the officers of justice For a 
nation with a big deficit to coerce an 

other because it has a little one, would, 
we fear, make the world laugh instead 
of stand in awe. There is also com- 
plaint that the high courts of Venezuela 
interpret and apply the law of their 
own land, comnletely ignoring the do- 
mestic laws of ihe United States. This 
is said to be an outrage, and they are 
all honorable men who affirm it. ‘The 
case being thus strong, we think it a 
mistake to drag in anything about as- 
phalt concessions and the Asphalt Trust. 
That is to incur the risk of defilement 
with what the melancholy Philadelphia 
bankers used to call “pitch’—probably 
because their money so hopelessly stuck 
to the asphalt securities. Man or nation 
that sets about making another “just,” 
must be sure of justice in the party of 
the first part. Even the Big Stick would 
not look pretty aJl dripping with asphalt. 


Secretary Hay washes his hands of the 
Hague Conference with an excellent good 
grace. Recalling without rancor the un- 
willingness of Russia to be represented 
at The Hague and the qualified adhesion 
of Japan, he congratulates himself upon 
the cordial response President Roose- 
velt’s invitation met from all other Pow- 
ers. With these preliminaries he re- 
gards the incident as temporarily closed 
and is content to “let the future con- 
duct of the affair follow the normal! 
channels.” Such is the rather disap 
pointing conclusion of Mr. Roosevelt's 
gallant appeal for peace. That it has 
been wasted, we decline to believe. The 
subjects of neutrality and of contraband 
need as much as ever to be threshed out. 
They have, as Mr. Hay pertinently re- 
marked, been thoroughly advertised by 
the abortive attempt to reassemble the 
Hague Congress. Meantime, several de- 
cisions by Russian prize courts will 
serve as valuable precedents when the 
matter finally does come up. So Presi- 
dent Roosevelt need not regret in any 
way his magnanimous project of calling 
a peace conference in the midst of the 
greatest war of recent times. 





To thank the President for a Supreme 
Court decision may be only a recognition 
of the activities of the Attorney-Gener- 
al’s office in the case. Or, again, it may 
be merely a courtesy of the Japanese 
kind which acknowledges that all victo- 
ries are due to the “puissance of the 
Emperor.” But it is shrewdly to be sus- 
pected that Chief Hanrahan of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
who last week congratulated Mr. Roose- 
velt on the successful termination of the 
coupler case, really believed that the Su- 
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preme Court had settled the matter in 
favor of the brakeman in order to please 
a President who wants a “square deal” 
for all. Be this as it may, Mr. Roose- 
velt has done nothing to discourage the 
impression that he is the “whole thing,” 
and if we hear of appeals to him to help 
in discovering lost children, why, after 
all, should he not be pictured as whis- 
pering humane opinions to complacent 
sitters upon the Supreme Court bench? 
Such a view of the Presidential office is 
but an exaggeration of that neo-Federal- 
ism into which we are driving deeper 
every day. 





yen. Wood has discovered that the 
Filipino soldiers are too well fed. He re- 
ports that they do not work so well on 
Uncle Sam’s generous rations as when 
they had only a little fish and rice to eat. 
This may be proper matter for a military 
report, but it reflects unconsciously the 
true Imperialist point of view. The 
chief end of the natives is to work for 
their conquerors—or to be “worked” by 
them. This doctrine was set forth with 
all innocence by the London Morning 
Post recently, in discussing the labors of 
missionaries among the Kaffirs. Might 
not Christianity disincline them to work? 
Hard labor was the real blessing for 
them, and beside it ‘‘a knowledge of spir- 
itual technicalities’ was unimportant, 
gravely said this organ of British Impe- 
rialists. And then, with delicious inabil- 
ity to perceive its own humor, it added 
that the m‘ssionaries ought to be warned 
that ‘‘what they preach about religion is 
readily applied to politics by the half- 
educated Kaffir.” The implication is, of 
course, that the fully educated English- 
man keeps his religion and his politics 
severely apart. 

As Miss Alice M. Robertson pointed 
out in a late discussion of the move- 
ment for inserting a prohibition c'ause 
in the enabling act when Congress au- 
thorizes the admission of Indian Terri- 
tory, either as a separate State or in 
company with Oklahoma, it is not an at- 
tempt “to bring in prohibition where 
there is liquor,” but “simply to continue 
prohibition where it now exists.” To 
the testimony of the newly appointed 
postmistress at Muskogee may be added 
that of Capt. A. S. MeKennon, one of 
the original “Dawes Commission,” and 
the observation of Mr. Bonaparte, What 
is being urged upon the Senate now by 
the Indian Rights Association is that 
an amendment be added to the bill 
which has already passed the House, re- 
serving Federal jurisdiction in this mat- 
ter for ten years, or until satisfactory 
local laws shall be enacted. Lacking 
such an amendment, Government con- 
trol in Indian Territory will cease after 
Marc’. 4, 1906. It is but scant justice 
to include such a provision ‘in the 
enabling act; agreements made between 
the various tribes and the United 





States in 1897, 1898, and 1902 contain 
positive guarantees of perpetual prohi- 
bition of the sale of liquor. 


All the peculiarities of the Wisconsin 
Republican situation did not disappear 
on election day. A United States Sen- 
ator is to be elected this winter if pos- 
sible. The Stalwarts—‘‘National Repub- 
licans,” as they were called on the bal- 
lot—who fought the direct primary tooth 
and nail in the campaign, now demand 
that the new primary law shall go into 
effect at once in the choice of a succes- 
sor to Mr. Quarles. The Senator himself 
has gone so far as to file nomination pa- 
pers under La Follette’s law. Mean- 
while, the Governor’s adherents, who 
have now won their four years’ fight for 
direct nominations, are prepared to 
choose their Senator this year by the old 
plan of a legislative caucus. The rea- 
son for the reversal of positions is plain 
enough. Quarles cannot possibly be 
chosen by the caucus, while ke might 
conceivably have a plurality in the pri- 
mary. There are about 50,000 Stalwarts 
—that number, at least, was about Peck’s 
lead over Parker, and Roosevelt’s over 
La Follette. in the State. There are more 
than 220,000 La Follette Republicans. If 
they should split between four or five 
candidates, and some _ should favor 
Quarles on personal grounds,there would 
at least be hope. Gov. La Follette him- 
self was bound to remain at his post so 
long as the reforms for which he stood 
were still to be fought for. But to-day 
all have been put through, except for a 
railroad-rate commission bill, and the 
Legis'ature will not oppose him this 
year. One of the obvious possibilities is 
a deadlock on the Senatorship, lasting 
until the rate bill becomes law. Then it 
might be that the Governor would feel 
freer to enter the national arena at 
the call of his party. 





Connecticut Republican politicians 
will be as indignant as Lord Melbourne 
at the attempt of the Rev. Dr. Smyth 
of New Haven, and other clergymen, 
to make religion appear to have a bear- 
ing on public life. These impertinent 
ministers are organizing a movement 
among the churches to secure a worthy 
United States Senator in succession to 
Hawley. They have the impudence to 
assert that nei‘ber of the two candi- 
dates before the Legislature, Fessen- 
den and Bulkeley, is fit to represent the 
State. It is not, with them, a question 
of being happy with either were t’other 
away, but of being disgusted with both, 
and of feeling that Connecticut is dis- 
graced by being shut up to a choice be- 
tween two such men. Dr. Smyth and 
his brother-clergymen are, of course, 
in for grave rebuke for “meddling,” and 
for “bringing the Church into disre- 
spect.” But we suspect they know their 
own business. If religion is to sit by 





without lifting a finger when corrup- 
tionists are put forward for public hon- 
ors, she will sooa not only despise her- 
self, but be despised of all men. The 
Connecticut example is one for otner 
States to follow. There is no interstate 
commerce law forbidding its transit 
across the New York boundary. 





Election day in Colorado was a mere 
preliminary to the fight between the 
two parties this year. The Governor- 
ship is to be bestowed, apparently, not 
on the candidate for whom the larg- 
est number of votes was deposited in 
the ballot-boxes, but for the one who 
is able to have the largest number of 
votes for his opponent thrown out as 
fraudulent. The two sides, however, 
are using entirely different weapons. 
When a Democrat has been implicated 
in election frauds, he is punished for 
contempt of court, while the Republican 
charged with identical practices is in- 
dicted in the regular way and held for 
trial. If this is to be regarded as a 
contest of efficiency between the two 
methods, government by injunction is 
badiy beaten. A recent census shows 
that in Denver only eighteen Democratic 
election officers are in jail for violat- 
ing the Supreme Court’s extraordinary 
order, while in Pueblo no less than thir- 
ty Republican workers are under in- 
dictment by the grand jury. The throw- 
ing out of five precincts in Denver 
cuts down Adams's 11,000 plurality con- 
siderably. The face of the returns in 
them showed 1,386 Democratic to 339 
Republican votes. It is said that the 
same action will be asked by the Re- 
publicans in three more precincts. One 
of the most peculiar features is that 
the Democrats are barred from taking 
the case into the Federal courts because 
the court did not interfere with the 
vote of the disputed precincts for Pres- 
idential electors. It appears to have de- 
cided, in effect, that precincts too cor- 
rupt to be allowed to affect the election 
for Governor were nevertheless fit to 
take part in the choice of a President. 





Commissioner Pallas’s advertisements 
in front of the Public Library must go. 
Judge Scott has found the contract to 
be beyond the Commissioner’s powers 
and illegal. The decision is important, 
because it may cover many other cases 
in the borderland of law. Judge Scott 
emphasized the fact that the parks exist- 
ed for certain well-defined beneficial pur- 
poses, none of which was furthered by 
the letting of advertising space. Accord- 
ingly, “the Commissioner had no author- 
ity, either by the express terms of any 
statute or by any reasonable implication, 
to grant a license for the exhibition of 
advertisements.” The Court further held 
that the facts that the surface thus 
let was a temporary fence, and that the 
contract provided revenue for the city, 
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altered in no way the essential illegality 
of the act. The case is further interest- 
ing because it was won on a taxpayer's 
suit brought by Mr. Calvin Tomkins, 
president of the Municipal Art Society. 
His good success shows that substantial 
redress for official negligence and 
wrongdoing may be more quickly and 
easily secured than is generally imagin- 
ed. And while the decision is a prece- 
dent only for park advertising, it is im- 
possible not to see its inferential rela- 
tions to the matter of Subway advertis 
ing. 


With the reappearance of the Biondi 
case in the courts, we have a very inter- 
esting case of implied contract. Biondi 
held from the late director of the Metro- 
politan Museum an agreement to exhibit 
the now famous group, “The Satur- 
nalia.”” This colossal bronze was shown 
privately, and the trustees declared that 
it was unsuitable for exhibition; so it 
was withdrawn from the statuary hall, 
and Signor Biondi was offered an in- 
demnity for the expense occasioned by 
the contretemps. He declined this in- 
dignantly, and, holding that he had a 
formal contract with the representative 
of the museum, sued for damages. The 
affair is of a mixed sort, and a decision 
might bring into the realm of law a 
c'ass of transactions usually conducted 
informally. In fact, the business aspect 
of loans to museums might well tax 
the acumen of any judge, for it must 
be admitted that a museum gives 2 
quite tangible return for the temporary 
possession of rare works of art. Often 
a timely loan saves a collector consi 
erable sums for storage and insurance, 
while the publicity given to his art 
treasures increases their potential 
value at a sale. But it is a question 
whether these incidental advantages 
are in any sense a part of the contract. 
They cannot be estimated accurately, 
nor are they ever paid for expressly. Ii 
seems, then, that in accepting a loan 
a museum is merely offering a facility 
not promising a service; and that the 
lender, again, is mere’y doing a cour- 
tesy, and not rendering a service for 
valuable consideration. In_ short, it 
seems that agreements of this sort quite 
lack the quality of true contracts, and 
fall under the class of gentlemen’s 
agreements. 


The petition for a paid football coach, 
signed by fifty-four Harvard graduates, 
contains sentiments that, from gentle- 
men of their dignity, erudition, and 
love of learning, are surprising: “We 
would rather see football discontinued 
than see Harvard continuously repre- 
sented by teams that might have won, 
but do not win.” The object, then, of 
football is merely to beat Yale. We had 
supposed hitherto that college athletics 
had their chief justification in their in- 


centive to physical] exercise and a whole 
some life. What becomes of ail those 
disinterested college presidents and 
professors who have assured us that 
football is the mightiest moral agency 
of the present generation? What b« 
comes of those fervid speeches ending 
in mens sana in corpore sano? What 
becomes of the conviction that the sel: 
restraint exercised by the football play 
er is a sublime lesson to undergradu 
ates? What becomes of the theory that 
the football field is our finest school of 
manly strength and of all the cardina’ 
virtues? Would football cease to confer 
these priceless benefits upon Harvard 
even if Yale continued to win forever 
Is not the exercise as good when Har 
vard is defeated? Is there not the same 
splendid opportunity to exhibit self- 
restraint? Has this “magnificent sport’ 
suddenly become brutal and tricky be 
cause Harvard cannot succeed at ii 
Will a paid coach and a succession of 
Harvard victories restore the game to 
divine favor and invoke upon the play- 
ers the blessings of heaven? 


Imperial Federationists will welcome 
the report that Sir Wilfrid Laurier is 
committed to the project of a Canadian 
navy. But if these ships were already 
patrolling the two coasts of the Domin- 
ion, the real problem of sharing in the 
work of Imperial defence would be 
little nearer a solution. In fact, all 
plans of this sort are highly abstract. 
They rest upon the sense that it is un- 
fair that the colonies, which enjoy the 
protection of England's military and 
naval establishment, should contribute 
little or nothing to its support. But is 
there really any practical remedy in 
sight? Colonial sentiment would be 
strong against direct contributions to the 
naval and military budget. In Canada it 
was impossible to get Parliament even to 
pay the expenses of the contingent of 
troops sent to the South African war. On 
the other hand, any contribution to Im- 
perial defence that is indirect is largely 
valueless. For example, a tiny Canad- 
ian navy and half-a-dozen similar fleets, 
none of which, presumably, could consti- 
tute a serious fighting line, would do 
very little to strengthen the British 
navy. At most, it would relieve a few 
cruisers from their customary round. 
To amalgamate these separate colonial 
squadrons in time of war would be a 
vexatious matter; good. fleets are not 
made in that way. In fact, no really 
business-like apportionment of expense 
for Imperial defence seems possible 
short of a visionary pan-British Parlia- 
ment, 


Mr. Chamberlain's protectionist 
speeches avail at least to bring out the 
sordid and socialistic nature of his doc- 
trine. In a foreigner, we can always see 
a vice more clearly than in ourselves. 
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Our own high-tariff orators bamboozle 
us freely, but we see through Mr. Cham 
berlain with eas: In his latest deliver 





ance at East London, he went furthe 
than ever in promising a millennium un 


der a protectionist régime All he want 
ed was to give every British workm 
employment all the year round at hig! 


er wages, and a customs duly was the 
true magic to do the trick With rare 
Mr. Chamberlain asked 
only for the votes of those who did 1 


magnanimity, 


think they were “as well off as they 
ought to be,” and who were not ready to 


admit that “their condition cannot be 


improved.” In other words, every dis 
contented or greedy man Mr. Chamber 
lain claimed as his own Like anoth 

Jack Cade, he bids h follow: I 

brave, for your captain is brave and 
vows reformation”: nor does he forget 
to add ‘All shall eat and drink on my 
score ‘ 


No little stir has been created in Gel 
many by the announcement of the d 
continuance on January first of the Na 
tional Zeitung, long one of the most in 


fluential organs of public opinion in that 


country. Writing in the Berlin Nat 
on this ‘regrettable ending” of so va 


able a journal, Dr. Theodor Barth de 
clares that the event would not have 
attracted so much attention if it were 
not in a sense typical. There are many 


other newspapers, particularly those of 


a political cast, he say which are 

the verge of dissolution, or which can be 
carried on only with heavy losses and 
increasing difficulties. The old idea that a 


newspaper is a sort of pulpit from wh 
certain fixed theories are 
fundamental principles of art 


taught and 
polities, 
and literature are defended, is becoming 
outgrown, Dr. Barth conelude The de- 
sire to influence the minds of the public 
has been displaced by the wish to maks 
every possible cent out of the sale of a 
Along 


with the cigarette guaranteed free from 


print-covered piece of paper 
nicotine and the wine which is without 
alcohol, we have the newspaper which 
guiltless of any convictions.” On the 
other hand, the Socialist newspapers of 
fer examples of journals which have par 
ticular doctrines to teach, and which, so 
far from reflecting the views of the capi 
talists, are often supported by collections 
among day-laborers. The continued in- 
fluence of Dr. Barth's own weekly, as 
well as the unusual success of that po- 
litical free-lance, Maximilian Harden, ed 
itor of the weekly Zukunft. show that the 
man of ability who has opinions to ex 
press can still find his audience. And it 
must be noted that in Vienna Dr. Sin 
ger’s liberal Zeit has grown from astrug 
gling weekly into a strong and widely 
read daily. 
newspaper and the newspaper trust have 
not yet been with us long enough to 
make their lasting financial success cer- 
tain. 


Finally, the commercialized 
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THE GARFIELD PLAN. 


There is no good reason why the first 
report of Mr. James A, Garfield of the 
Bureau of Corporations should be re- 
ceived with either ecstasy or terror. It 
is a sober document, telling a plain tale. 
It describes a condition which all hon- 
est men deplore, and suggests a rem- 
edy which rational men will discuss 
without falling into hysterics, Mr. Gar- 
field does not profess to have found the 
philosopher’s stone of the Trust question. 
His report is simply a modest but care- 
ful piece of work, bristling with statis- 
tics and fortified by legal citation, which 
forcibly calls attention to the need of 
doing something to regulate corpora- 
tions engaged in interstate commerce, 
and propounds a method of going to 
work to do it. His plan is eminently 
one to be debated in calmness like his 
own. What are its merits? What are 
its defects? 

First among its good points we place 
its advance over the earlier crude no- 
tion of President Roosevelt, that the 
one thing needful was to discriminate 
delicately between “good” and “bad” 
Trusts. The former were to be given the 
Executive blessing; the latter to be put 
under the ban. But this was the dictum 
of a sentimental social reformer. Mr. 
tarfield is a lawyer, and knows that 
law must deal with overt acts, not with 
the hidden soul. Accordingly, his class- 
ifications are legal, not moral. He would 
not have Congress or the President un- 
dertake to read the hearts of men carry- 
ing on commerce between the States, or 
to scrutinize their motives, but would 
have laws drafted to cover a'l corpora- 
tions in a given class. This is the prac- 
tical spirit of the lawmaker, as oppos- 
ed to the vague longings of a millennial 
dreamer, and as such is to be welcomed. 
We shal] hear no more of fanciful dis- 
tinctions between good and bad Trusts. 
The one question for all-is, Do they or 
do they not violate the law? 

Another high merit of the scheme of 
control advocated by Commissioner 
Garfield is that it is presumptively Con- 
stitutional. The proposal to compel cor- 
porations doing an interstate business, 
or engaged in foreign commerce, to take 
out a Federal license seems'to fall under 
the broad grant of power to Congress to 
“regulate” interstate and foreign com- 
merce, Congress may impose such condi- 
tions as it chooses, It may tax at will. 
Whether wise or not, the plan is appar- 
ently lawful, It is not one of those happy- 
thought improvisations which collapse 
under the weight of legal precedent and 
Constitutional guarantees. To compel 
corporations to obtain a Federal charter 
would be doubtfully constitutional; but 
tc make them submit to a kind of fran- 
chise tax, as a preliminary to the right 
to conduct interstate or foreign com- 
merce, is seemingly within the powers 
granted to Congress. It is something 
to ge’ a plan which does not at once 





dash its brains out against the wall of 
the Constitution, or does not depend 
upon that almost impossible thing, th: 
adoption of a Constitutional amendment. 
But while thus praising Mr. Garfiel 
for sticking so closely to what is: with- 
in Congressional power, we are by no 
means so confident as he appears to be 
of Congressional wisdom. His plan is 
only an outline. It scarcely touches 
details. Yet in matters of this kind de- 
tails are everything. The Commission- 
er of Corporations affirms that a stat- 
ute enacting his ideas would have to 
cover such diverse and difficult topics 
as “offering securities to the general 
public’; “affecting labor conditions in 
two or more States”; “affecting prices 
of goods or raw materials in two or 
more States”; as well as “lack of per- 
sonal responsibility of managers, im- 
proper use of stock as a kind of cur- 
rency, lack of proper publicity as to 
terms of organization, over-capitaliza- 
tion, etc.” It is a formidable list. Be- 
fore Congress gets through the whole 
of it, and frames each item nicely into 
a general law, we think a good deal of 
water will have flowed under the bridge. 
The iicense to do business is to be grant- 
ed, or sold, only when certain “require- 
ments” are met; but the entire cruz lies 
in formulating those requirements, 


Supposing that Congress finally lays 
them down in a comprehensive statute, 
other difficulties will immediately arise. 
Mr. Garfield frankly admits as much. 
His eyes are not shut to the means of 
legal evasion. Corporations may form 
subsidiary or holding companies in all 
the States where they desire to oper- 
ate. Most serious obstacle of all, the 
courts may intervene to limit the appli- 
cation of the law or defeat its intent 
by judicial decision. The Commissioner 
confesses that the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court in the Knight case (156 
U. S., 1) is “apparently opposed” to the 
proposition that Congress may grant a 
“power to produce” as a means of ef- 
fectively regulating interstate com- 
merce, Into this legal question it is not 
for us to go. The Supreme Court, as 
now constituted, might modify the prin- 
ciple laid down in the Knight case, 
which was, for the rest, very narrowly 
defined, and could not be extended be- 
yond the actual] facts therein involved. 
But it is evident that judicial review 
may be looked to, in all this matter, 
as a remedy for demonstrated injustice; 
while if it is a question. as some excited 
commentators assert, of extinguishing 
overnight the rights of forty-five States, 
why, there are the delegates of those 
States in the United States Senate to 
prevent that outrage. 

That the public mind in this country 
ie feeling after some kind of national 
control of corporations which are na- 
tional In their activities, we think no 
intelligent observer will dispute. Com- 
missioner Garfield does not overstate the 





general dissatisfaction with existing 
laws and practices. Some corrective wil! 
be applied, and we must cast about to 
find one that is both just and efficient. 
Merely as an aid in this quest, the 
Garfield report is of great value. It con- 
tains no panacea, It. will not save Con- 
gress the need of racking its brain to 
hit upon the best method. Tremendous 
labor will have to be done before 
practical scheme of Federal control of 
corporations is worked out into a law 
able to run the gantlet of the courts. 
But Commissioner Garfield has collected 
materials and suggested a procedure 
which will lighten the toil of others; and 
his plan should be sensibly considered 
and, if possible, perfected by sensible 
men, 





THE PAINS OF ECONOMY. 


A condition, not a theory, is confront- 
ing the Administration at Washington, 
and it is “the condition of the Treas- 
ury.” Every day’s dispatches multiply 
evidence of the worry which it is caus- 
ing. There are many determined ut- 
terances about keeping down the ap- 
propriations, but, as Mark Twain said 
of talk about the bad weather, “in spite 
of it all, nothing is done.” Yes, some- 
thing is done. In a burst of retrench- 
ing heroism, it has been decided to cut 
out of the army bill the $3,000,000, or 
so, which “the annual manceuvres” cost. 
This will be hard on the foreign mili- 
tary attachés, who will now have to go 
elsewhere to make their education in 
the art of war complete. There are 
also rumors that the River and Harbor 
bill must be kept small if it is to escape 
a Presidential veto. A limit of $20,000,- 
000 is said to have been fixed. Conse- 
quently, the committee will report a 
bill carrying only $12,000,000, knowing 
that it will infallibly be log-rolled up to 
$20,000,000 at least. 

In all this rather ineffectual talk about 
being rigidly economical, the idea crops 
out again and again that it is really im- 
possible for a Government to economize. 
Nor is it alone our own rulers who con- 
fess themselves helpless. The fated in- 
crease of public expenses is the theme 
of publicists and finance ministers in all 
countries, Recurring deficits make no 
difference, They call for new loans, or 
new taxes, never for a severe cutting 
down of the bills. Baron von Stengel 
informed the Reichstag that Germany’s 
financial outlook was “dismal’—he 
would have to borrow $70,000,000 to get 
on at all; yet he was confident that any 
reduction of expenditures was out of the 
question. Similarly, Austen Chamber- 
lain, the British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and M. Rouvier, Finance Min- 
ister of France, report mounting outlay, 
but argue from it, not the need of prun- 
ing estimates, but of levying added taxes. 

Now, why is it that there are no steps 
backward from the lion’s den of public 
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extravagance? In private life, a man 
whose affairs are embarrassed does not 
argue (unless he is a fool) that he can- 
not possibly lower his expenses; that all 
the luxuries to which he has been ac- 
customed he simply has to have. He 
gives up his carriage, dismisses super- 
fluous servants. It is only all-powerful 
governments that are not strong enough 
to retrench. The reason is largely po- 
litical. Democracy has its way of fasten- 
ing leeches upon the Treasury as surely 
as any Grand Monarque. The total ap- 
propriations represent legislation for a 
multitude of diverse political interests, 
all of them possessed of more or less 
power, and each of them ready to resent 
any diminution of its meat, in due sea- 
son, They gather, in body or in spirit, 
about the President and the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Chairmen of the 
Appropriations Committees, and say: 
“You propose to cut down expenses, do 
you? You want to abolish sinecures, cut 
off unnecessary clerkships, and dry up 
the usual flow of public money into our 
districts? Well, what we ask is how you 
expect to carry elections or get a major- 
ity in Congress for your pet measures if 
you treat us that way?” 

Economy is not joyous, but grievous. 
Yet it is not so absolutely beyond the 
reach of public administrators as we are 
told. If they were both frank and reso- 
lute, they could effect savings. They 
must, it is true, have a mind above the 
taunt of cheese-paring. It is better to 
pare the cheese than let the mice devour 
it. Many a paring makes a cheese. But 
the most important thing for those re- 
sponsible for the Treasury to remember 
is that it is policy which fixes expendi- 
ture, and that the true way to be eco- 
nomical is to modify or abandon ex- 
travagant policies. 

The glaring policy of extravagance at 
Washington to-day is that of the big 
navy. This is dimly perceived by the 
Republican leaders desirous of keeping 
the deficit from looking offensively cor- 
pulent. At their gathering in a House 
committee room the other day, to discuss 
ways and means of keeping down the ap- 
propriations, one of them said bluntly 
to the Chairman of the Naval Commit- 
tee, ‘What is the use of the rest of us 
trying to save? Every dollar of our 
economies will instantly be swallowed 
up by your greedy committee.” The 
truth in this is making its way, we are 
glad to see, and it is announced that a 
decided effort is to be made to hold the 
naval appropriations far below the esti- 
mates. 

The result will be looked for with in- 
terest. It will furnish an excellent test 
of the President’s sincerity in his avow- 
ed desire for economy. There can be no 
sound reason for spending on the navy 
to-day three times or four times as much 
as we did six years ago. The huge in- 
crease proclaims either pure luxury or 
justified alarm. But there is not a cloud 
on our international horizon. The Presi- 





dent himself glories in our peaceful re- 
lations with all the great Powers. Arbi- 
tration .treaties all round bespeak the 
happiest state of affairs. War with Eng- 
land is unthinkable, and with France or 
Germany almost equally so. But no oth- 
er nation has a navy with which ours is 
not more than adequate to cope. The 
proposed new battleships are not neces- 
sary, and, with a big deficit staring us in 
the face, should be cut out of the bill as 
the superfluity most easily dispensed 
with. Mr. Dooley may be right in saying 
that President Roosevelt interprets the 
simple life to mean a tremendous navy, 
but economy certainly does not mean it. 


THE SENTIMENT TO WHICH LAW- 
SON APPEALS. 


The professional financiers who are 
indiscriminately lumped together in the 
term “Wall Street” are unable to com- 
prehend the popular interest in Thomas 
W. Lawson’s articles on “frenzied 
finance.” On the other hand, the un- 
sophisticated millions who devour these 
lurid tales of greed and gold, are in- 
dignant that anybody should speak cyn- 
ically or flippantly of a truly penitent 
stock-jobber. Your banker or insurance- 
company president dismisses Lawson 
with the contemptuous comment that 
whatever in his stories is true has long 
been known, and that what is new is 
false. “Lawson,” they say, “is obvi- 
ously a blackguard; he confesses to 
complicity in swindling operations; he 
is possibly a blackmailer. Let him 
pass.” But he still remains an obstinate 
fact to be reckoned with. More than 
one sincere communication has reached 
us deploring our lack of faith in the 
heroic Lawson. “He is doing a good 
work in his own way,” they plead; “the 
least you can do is to respect his mo- 
tives and let him alone.” 

This popular view of Lawson has its 
roots in certain large social and politi- 
cal sentiments that are but dimly appre- 
hended in that part of Manhattan Island 
lying south of City Hall. Our compla- 
cent capitalists have heard faintly and 
from far off the wild talk of Populists 
and Socialists about the money devil; 
but they set this down as the raving of 
ignorance and hysteria. The Populists 
and Socialists, however, have simply for- 
mulated into a political creed and voiced 
from the platform an unrest and dis 
trust widespread among laborers, farm- 
ers, ‘shopkeepers, and persons of nar- 
row incomes throughout the country. 
These men and women have seen our 
captains of industry accumulate enor- 
mous fortunes with a speed which is to 
them inexplicable except on the plausi- 
ble theory of dishonesty. These plain 
people know that stocks are watered 
in the most shameless fashion in en- 
terprises that remain solvent; and thr 
the most barefaced swindling has been 
practised in bankrupt ventures like the 











Shipbuilding Trust-—-to cite one exam 


ple from a thousand. Poor men and 
women have put their slow savings into 
companies presumably directed by men 
of intelligence and probity—the Amal- 
gamated Copper, for instance—and have 
seen their petty provision for the future 
disappear in a night. Somebody has got 
away with that money; nobody is pros- 
ecuted by our fearless district attor- 
neys. The question of the duped a 
enraged investor is, “Who is the thief?” 
Lawson is ready with an answer, 

The answer comes, too, In the nick 
of time. The United States is now re- 
covering from an extraordinary specu- 
lative debauch. Pretty much everybody, 
East and West, was “taking a little fly- 
er’ in Steel, Copper, or what not. When 
the bubble burst, there was the inevita- 
ble weeping and wailing and gnashing 
of teeth. The people who fared worst 
were often those who could least afford 
losses, the extreme outsiders, who hung 
off till the last and were then seized 
by the fever of gambling and went in 
at the top of the market. They are 
doubly convinced that they were not 
the prey of their own folly, but of the 
machinations of the money-power. They 
have hitherto been vaguely guessing con- 
cerning the details of the diabolical 
crime; but Lawson supplies the missing 
data with gratifying fulness. His de- 
scriptions of the panic-stricken Addicks, 
with eyes as dull as those of a dead fish, 
his account of blackmailing receiver- 
ships, of juggling with the judiciary, of 
buying the votes of five States, his 
charges of absolutely insatiate and con- 
scienceless rapacity, fit in with the pre- 
conceived theories, and confirm the dark- 
est suspicions of the unfortunates who 
were fleeced. 


More significant than Lawson him- 
self, who may svon be a spent rocket, 
is this sentiment to which he has made 
such a successful appeal. The people 
who are convinced that our laws are out 
of joint are-—if we may judge by the 
recent Socialist vote — an increasing 
class. In a period of general prosperity 
they are quiescent; in the pinch of hard 
times they muster enough strength to be 
formidable in our politics. For this 
element the Lawson articles are fresh 
sinews of war. One of the shrewdest 
politicians of the Northwest remarked 
last summer: “Every grafter in Wall 
Street is against Roosevelt, and con- 
sequently we're for him.” President 
Roosevelt was fortunate in having the 
financial support of Wall Street and the 
votes of those who hate it; but again in 
the future, as frequently in the past, 
there will be a sharp cleavage in poli- 
tics. When thai crisis arrives, such 
pamphlets as “Frenzied Finance,’ if 
skilfully circulated, may wreck a con- 
servative party. Bryan’s phrase about 
crucifying labor upon a “cross of gold” 
shook the whole fabric of our credit 
because men’s minds were prepared to 
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believe that it expressed a truth. The 
seed was sown in godd ground. So 
long as financiers of repute lend their 
names and influence to speculations that 
may properly be characterized as “‘fren- 
zied,” just so long will “Down with the 
grafters of Wall Street!’’ be a potent 
battle-cry, just so long will the utter- 
ances of a Lawson be flame to the flax. 

The enemies, then, which our great 
financial institutions, our railways, our 
insurance companies, and our banks, 
have chiefly to fear are, so to speak, of 
own household. When the Goths 
Vandals prepare a descent upon 
our ‘‘vested interests,” their most ter- 
rible weapons will be drawn from the 


their 
and 


armories of New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia. The men who have pro- 
moted the vast and bottomless under- 


takings into wnich a credulous public 
has poured its dollars, are the real be- 
getiers of the Populistic and Socialistic 
parties. From the victims of their ra- 
pine, when the day of political judgment 
dawns, they may expect no quarter. 


RUM AND POLITICS. 

The presentment of the grand jury 
finding that the Liquor Dealers’ Associa- 
tion raised a large fund for the corrup- 
tion of the last New York Legislature can 
surprise no one who is familiar with the 
connection, here and elsewhere, between 
rum and politics. For many years the 
liquor interests, |:ke the railway inter- 
ests, have followed the policy of keeping 
the Legislature in good humor. Through 
affiliations, now with Tammany, now 
with the rural Democracy, and now 
with the Repubiican machine, the liquor 
dealers have munaged to secure at each 
election the a considerable 
number of Senators and Assemblymen. 
To this nucleus of defenders they have 
from time to time, as occasion has re- 
quired, added recruits either by direct 
bribery or by forming log-rolling com- 
binations on bills of all kinds. In this 
dirty business, partisan lines have large- 
ly been obliterated; for when the pinch 
has come, Republicans have vied with 
Democrats in subserviency to the traf- 
fic in drink, 

Men who suppese that by amending 
or abolishing the Raines law, or by any 
other legislative enactment, we shall 
heal or even plaster over this open sore, 
have little knowledge of the history of 
the liquor question. For hundreds of 
years alcohol and the vices which it 
nourishes have vexed Christendom, espe- 
cially its municipalities, In 1635, to give 
example from a thousand, Lord 
Keeper Coventry denounced ale-houses 
as “one of the greatest pests’ of London, 
and indeed of England. Seventy years 
later, Defoe called tippling a ‘national 
vice’ and spoke of it in terms which 
are entirely applicable to-day. To deal 
with an evil so vast in extent, so estab- 
lished and fortified by tradition, so 


control of 


one 





deeply rooted in the weakness of hu- 
man nature, is a staggering problem. 
Prohibition, high license, low license, 
and no license have all been tried, and 
have, in one point or another, failed. 
In several of the Maine cities a system 
of fines has established virtual license 
under nominal prohibition. In some 
country districts of the same State li- 
quor is sold under practically no re- 
straint except the slight Federal tax. 
But, whatever the law, the situation 
has from time immemorial been the 
worst in the congested portions of large 
cities. 

We may, however, take courage from 
noting certain slow but steady rem- 
edies at work. One of the most potent 
of these is the growth of common know- 
ledge as to the disease and crime caused 
by drink, and a consequent improve- 
ment in public sentiment on this point. 
It can no longer be said, as it was two 
centuries ago, that drunkenness is “a 
well-bred vice.”’ The Squire Western of 
‘Tom Jones,’ though no longer a cred- 
ible character, is not an incongruous 
figure in Fielding’s: broad canvas. But 
the days of three and four-bottle heroes 
have passed beyond the recollection even 
of old men; and comparatively young 
men testify that, within the range of 
their memory, habits of drinking have 
improved. At Washington open drunk- 
enness, especially among men in official 
station, is less frequent than it was one 
or two generations ago. Education of 
the masses is the one vital process; 
for excise laws and their administra- 
tion can never rise permanently above 
the existing state of opinion. 

Next to an understanding of the ex- 
act truth in regard to excessive drink- 
ing, the most important step forward is 
a general comprehension of the fact that 
no law can operate with equal efficiency 
in country and city, in the small city 
and the large, or in different parts of 
the same city. The regulations which 
are useful in Cobleskill and Schenevus 
may be preposterous in Schenectady and 
Albany. The hours of closing which are 
natural for Newburgh or for the whole- 
sale district of New York are a formid- 
able difficulty in the Tenderloin or the 
Bowery. The varying character of the 
population, say from the Italian quarter 
to the Jewish quarter, and the habits of 
different races add another complication. 
The sine qua non, then, for an intelli- 
gent consideration of the subject at Al- 
bany is a willingness to recognize these 
widely discrepant conditions. The rural 
lawmaker must be made to see that his 
personal, religious, or local prejudices 
cannot be enacted into laws that are 
universally applicable. 

Since each community is plagued by 
its own peculiar troubles, each commu- 
nity must enjoy a greater liberty to cure 
itself. An extension of local option is, 
then, imperative—power absolutely to 
prohibit the sale of liquor in certain dis- 





tricts as well as power to fix hours of 
sale on week-days and Sundays. The 
amendment of the Raines law will be 
urged upon the Legislature that is soon 
to convene. As to the desirability of 
changes, there cannot be two opinions 
among well-informed people — to-day 
the term “Raines-law hotel’ has become 
a synonym for a particularly offensive 
house of prostitution. But any move- 
ment for reform is in danger of spend- 
ing itself, as so many previous efforts 
have done, against the granite wall of 
rural ignorance and indifference unless 
we can first win stronger support for 
the principle of local option. This in 
itself is a somewhat disheartening task. 
But, with local option as the wedge, the 
people who are striving for temperance 


can begin to make headway. 


BEGGING AS A FINE ART. 

The blessedness of giving is a topic 
so universally dwelt on at the Christmas 
season that one is reluctant to mention 
the kind of giving that is not at all 
blessed. Yet the two articles on the life 
of New York beggars which have appear 
ed in Everybody's Magazine, at least 
gain the emphasis of contrast. Written 
by Theodore Waters, they purport to be 
an account of a sojourn for six weeks 
among professional mendicants. As a 
narrative of personal experience this 
may be more or less embroidered, but it 
does contain a deal of curious informa- 
tion about the ways of the profession 
and its rewards. 

There is no longer a Beggars’ Trust in 
New York, it appears, and other statutes 
than the Sherman law must be resorted 
to if the evil is to be obliterated. Yet, 
from the point of view of an outside ob- 
server, there are many features about 
beggary which appear to make it one of 
those callings in which closely central- 
ized control would be particularly desir- 
able. There is, doubtless, every morning 
in the pockets of four million New York- 
ers a pretty definite sum which can be 
coaxed out of them by the right sort of 
pathetic appeal. There are almost a doz- 
en different types of beggars, each one’s 
misfortune calculated to touch a different 
class of hearts. If anything like the 
maximum possible return is to be secur- 
ed every day, sound economic principles 
demand that the mendicants be distrib- 
uted so as to appeal to the largest num- 
ber of citizens, and that each one be as- 
signed to a district where his peculiar 
talents may be most effective. It was on 
this theory that a one-legged young man 
named Kempton formed his organization 
a few years ago. While it flourished, ac- 
cording to Mr. Waters’s narrative, not 
only were beggars posted scientifically, 
with due regard to the psychology of the 
particular crowds likely to pass by, but 
each one was provided with a “lookout” 
as a safeguard against police interfer- 
ence, and roundsmen were sent out every 
hour to collect the receipts, 
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This “Trust” when in operation was 
composed of adepts, and no annual re- 
port ever disclosed what were its profits. 
Mr. Waters was an amateur, and did 
business with no accessories other than 
a bandaged hand; but, after an hour of 
holding out his hat in mute appeal, he 
had $1.17 in nickels and cents. Where a 
beggar has been clever enough to offer 
something far removed from the hack- 
neyed starving children or boiler explo- 
sions, his rewards begin to approach 
those of the masters in any other branch 
of art. A young man who simulated 
palsy with horrifying verisimilitude, was 
arrested one day after crawling from 
Fourth to Sixth Avenue, a journey so 
agonizing that it took him three hours. 
Yet the physical and nervous strain of 
the performance were well paid for, 
since his receipts in those two blocks 
amounted to $28. 

One gray-bearded ‘“‘wheezer’”’ who bent 
over a broken-down hand organ, trans- 
ported in a dilapidated perambulator, 
making a picture of dejection beyond the 
power of a painter to put on canvas, was 
found, on investigation, to be the owner 
of a row of houses in Hoboken. There 
was real genius in the “crust-throwing” 
act invented by a German and brought 
to this country by a French beggar, in 
which the operator first throws a crust 
into the mud of the streets and, a minute 
later, rushes out, picks it up from under 
the horses’ feet, and gnaws it ravenously 
until the attentions of kind-hearted 
spectators are so insistent that he needs 
to use both hands to take in the money 
they offer him. Or, for horrible fascina- 
tion, what picture could equal that of the 
Wall Street beggar who sat on the curb 
with his hat in one hand and his glass 
eye in the other Some of these men ac- 
complish, in the open air, in broad day- 
light, and at close range, as perfect an 
illusion as the best actor can secure with 
all the advantages of makeup and light- 
ing. 

In many particulars Mr. Waters’s ob- 
servations fall in with those of Louis 
Paulian, who a number of years ago 
tried begging in Paris under a variety of 
disguises. His first essay in asking alms, 
which was in a church porch, netted 13 
sous in 14 minutes, at the end of which 
time a gendarme tried to arrest him, not 
because he was begging, but because he 
looked “peculiar.” From this it would 
seem that, for an inexperienced mendi- 
cant, Stuyvesant Square in New York is 
about twice as profitable a post as the 
Church of Saint Germain-des-Prés in 
Paris. Yet, if the average remuneration 
is smaller and the field more crowded, 
the variety and flexibility of method and 
perfection of organization make up for 
it. “There exists,’”’ wrote M. Paulian, 
“an association of young Protestant girls 
who have had the kindly idea of joining 
together and subscribing to buy flowers, 
which they take to poor girls who are 
ill. If these flowers went only to the 
poor sick girls, how heartily I should 











applaud the effort; unfortunately, you 
need only have lived a little in the beg- 
gar world to know that this is not the 
case. As soon as the association of 
which I speak became known, there was 
found by the side of it, and naturally un- 
known to it, another association, whose 
mission it was to trade upon the first; 
and so it comes about that flowers des- 
tined to cheer the garret of a poor sick 
girl, or to adorn the tomb of a little 
child, are sold in the evening at the 
doors of night restaurants.” 

People give to street beggars from a 
variety of motives. Some men adopt the 
regular policy of giving five cents to ev- 
ery applicant, trusting that some of the 
money may go into worthy pockets. Oth- 
ers say to themselves, “This man is 
doubtless an impostor, but he is never- 
theless cold and hungry.” The investi- 
gations of Mr. Waters show, however, 
that a penniless man, even if not entire- 
ly deserving, can be not only saved from 
hunger and cold for a night or two, but 
maintained in missions and free lodging- 
houses almost indefinitely. It is not 
those in need of help who make the most 
of the opportunities for securing it. 


HIDE AND SEEK IN THE EAST. 

The unconfirmed report of the pres- 
ence of a Japanese fleet off Singapore 
has called attention to the gravity of 
the naval problem confronting Admiral 
Togo. Should he await the arrival of 
Admiral Rozhestvensky’s vessels in Su- 
matran waters or in Formosan? Or 
should he attempt to intercept the Rus- 
sians in the Indian Ocean? These ques- 
tions must have occupied him and the 
Tokio General Staff ever since definite 
news of the departure of the Baltic 
armada reached Japan. Upon Togo and 
his officers rests now the whole issue 
of the war. A naval failure will in- 
evitably mean the breakdown of the en- 
tire Japanese campaign and the instant 
imperilling of Oyama’s great army. 

Hitherto the naval tactics called for 
have been simple enough, requiring 
merely a stringent blockade of two 
ports and the attacking of the enemy 
whenever he issued forth. It has now 
become a question of strategy. Every- 
thing depends upon the judgment and 
foresight of the Japanese commanders. 
In many respects their problem is not 
unlike that of Admiral Sampson, though 
a vastly more difficult one. In both cases 
the attacking forces cross long stretches 
of ocean and may head for one of sev- 
eral ports of refuge, neutral and friend- 
ly. Togo and Kamimura have now to 
seek to divine the p'ans of their adver- 
saries, and must endeavor not merely 
to locate them, but to locate them un- 
der circumstances favorable to the Jap- 
anese—if possible with exhausted coal 
bunkers, or at a distance from a har- 
bor of refuge, or off their guard. For 
the odds are so much against the Mi- 
kado’s sailors that they must choose the 
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best possible time and setting for an 
engagement, while bearing in mind once 
more the necessity of saving some of 
their ships for future eventualities. The 
advantage of greater mobility is theirs 

The readiness with which Togo has 
taken advantage of the mistakes of his 
enemy lends considerable color to the re 
port that there is a flying squadron off 
Singapore. The Russian fleet, unmind 
ful of past experience, is proceeding to 
the East in three sections. The largest and 
most important, under Rozhestvensky 
himself, was reported to be passing Cape 
Town ten days ago, and should now be 
in the neighborhood of Delagoa Bay, or 
of Madagascar, to which island many 
colliers are believed to have been sent 
The second squadron, under the com 
mand of Rear-Admiral Folkersam, has 
passed through the Suez Canal with 
the exception of two cruisers the Oleg 
and the Dnieper, which are trailing af 
ter, and is probably well on its way to 
the Seychelles or the Chagos Islands, 
at one of which it is expected that the 
whole fleet will unite. Even here there 
is a difference of opinion among the ex- 
perts, for there are some who look for a 
rendezvous at Minicoy, only a few hun 
dred miles west of Colombo. Moving at 
the rate of sixteen knots an hour, the 
Japanese auxiliary cruisers reported in 
Singapore on Thursday should be off Co- 
lombo by Monday morning, and here 
they would be within three days’ steam- 
ing of Chagos, and still nearer to Mini- 
coy. The Japanese fleet, described as 
consisting of two first-class and two sec- 
ond-class cruisers, two battleships, two 
auxiliary cruisers, and twelve destroyers, 
would more than match Folkersam’s 
squadron were they to meet. The lat- 
ter consists at present of two battle- 
ships, the Navarin and the Sissoi Veliki, 
both no longer modern; three fine new 
cruisers, the Zhemtchug, Izumrud, and 
Almaz; and one older one, the Svietiana, 
which is still a very respectable ship 
Could these vessels be defeated and de 
stroyed before their meeting with Ro- 
zhestvensky the whole naval outlook 
would be changed, and his force of five 
powerful battleships and four cruisers 
would seem comparatively easy antago- 
nists for Togo, who has, it must be re- 
membered, but one other battleship if 
Kamimura is off with two. 

Should the Japanese decide to await 
the Russians and risk all on one en- 
counter between both fleets at their 
full strength, there are several places 
where they could Hie in wait for their 
prey. So sound an expert as Mr. Henry 
W. Wilson, the well-known English 
writer on naval strategy, believes that 
the Russians will certainly head for Sai- 
gon, 3,200 miles distant from Chagos by 
way of Batavia, as Saigon is a French 
port and therefore friendly. To do so 
they must pass through the Straits of 
Sunda, where they could easily be block- 
ed. At Saigon, Kozhestvensky would be 
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within 3,400 miles of Vladivostok, by way 
of the Izu Isles and the Tsugaru Straits. 
This would be the most dangerous part 
of his journey. If he is allowed to reach 
Saigon unmolested save by scout ships, 
he must prepare to fight for the rest of 
his voyage. If he should go by way of 
Formosa, the Japanese would be battling 
in their own waters. If he chose to go 
north of Borneo and south of the Phil- 
ippines, which would very much increase 
the distance, Rozhestvensky would have 
to coal at sea or under the lee of some 
island, and he still could not approach 
Viadivostok without having to pass 
through one of three straits—the Tsu- 
garu, those of Korea, or of La Pérouse 
at the northern extremity of Japan. The 
latter are on the edge of the ice-line. 

Obviously, it will be at best a good 
deal of a hide-and-seek game. In the 
days of sail-power the search problem 
before Togo would have been still more 
difficult, since ships could then keep the 
sea for months without going near a 
port. Now warships must seek a har- 
bor in order to replenish their bunkers, 
coaling at sea siot yet being a secure 
procedure. By so doing, they reveal 
to the world their whereabouts, unless 
they choose the few remote harbors 
still unconnected by a cable or tele- 
graph with the outer world. There are 
several of these in the Malay archipel- 
ago in which the Russians may seek a 
flying base without fear of being molest- 
ed by Holland. The attitude of the neu- 
tral Powers will have a vital influence 
upon Japan’s fate, for there are strong 
doubts in some quarters as to the Baltic 
fleet’s ability to reach the East if all 
countries should be as prompt to insist 
on the letter of international law as were 
Germany at Kiaochou and the United 
States when the Lena arrived at San 
Francisco. As for the time of the final 
conflict, there is naturally a wide differ- 
ence of opinion. Rozhestvensky himself 
is reported to have fixed March as the 
period of his arrival in Japanese waters. 
If Admiral Togo plays a waiting game, 
this date should not be far amiss. So 
diverse a fleet, so badly manned, and 
80 encumbered with auxiliaries of every 
description, must needs move at a snail’s 
pace, 


THE PORTRY OF ARABIA AND THE 
BALLAD PROBLEM, 


To all appearance, I sald, in a ten-min- 
ute paper read before the Section of Semi- 
tic Languages, at the St. Louis Congress 
of Arts and Sclence, the bearing of the 
poetry of Arabia on the ballad problem 
has never received adequate, or possibly 
any, recognition. The Arabists are few in- 
deed who have passed beyond the philolog- 
ical and historical stages to an msthetic 
appreciation of the material of their la- 
bors. Some even, excellently well read in 
early Arabic poetry, have asserted flatly 
that it had no interest as poetry for us, 
and could be regarded, only as a source 





for sociology and history. Others, upon 
whom its haunting cadences and vistas of 
feeling and vision have in truth struck 
home, are half-ashamed to confess their 
seeming weakness in the presence of the 
great crowd of cold philologians and his- 
torians. The Riickerts and Lyalls are 
few; the grammarians and sociologists 
are many. Nor do the students of “‘com- 
parative literature,” to use the new-fan- 
gled term, seem yet to have discovered 
Arabia for themselves. To them, the name 
suggests first, and possibly last, the ‘Arab- 
ian Nights,’ with which it never had any- 
thing to do. No FitzGerald has made an 
Arabian poem classical and compelled the 
attention of the civilized world. And 
against the assaults of any stray lit- 
térateur whose curiosity may have been 
aroused, the barriers are as unyielding as 
the deserts themselves. To most  lan- 
guages a very few months’ work will give 
an entrance; and, the entrance once forc- 
ed, the garden of poetry lies open—at least 
it will be plain what manner of garden and 
what wealth of promise are there. But 
Arabic yields itself with no such iight- 
ness. Many are the mountain ranges to 
be crossed; long and wearying are the 
marches. Days and nights must be spent 
on a grammar of bewildering subtlety, a 
vocabulary of utter strangeness and over- 
whelming abundance, and a range of ideas 
which conceal their common humanity be- 
hind veils of novel circumstance. Assur- 
edly, no one with a light heart ‘“‘got up’’ 
Arabic. 

Yet again, a great and evidently most 
misleading confusion lies in the very 
tame. We say Arabian, we say Arabic; 
the two may be absolutely separate. It 
is safe to assert that the greater part of 
the Arabic literature has been written by 
men in whose veins was scarcely any drop 
of Arabian blood, and who lived under con- 
ditions and in a form of life as separate 
from those of Arabia as these from ours. 
The medizval monk in Ireland, who wrote 
in Latin of a kind, was hardly less a Ro- 
man or Italian than the author in cen- 
tral Asia or Persia, Syria, North Africa, 
or Spain, who wrote in Arabic was an Arab. 
Placed in the desert, there would have been 
no great difference in their strangerhood. 
And the cause of the linguistic transfer 
was much the same in both cases. Mu- 
hammad and his successors sent and led 
the Arab tribes in their great raid which 
made them masters from the Atlantic to 
Samarcand. After the raid came the Mus- 
lim empire, in which, after a century or 
two, the Arabs themselves had little or 
no part. They vanished into the new peo- 
ples or drifted back into Arabia. The of- 
ficial language of the new empire remain- 
ed a kind of Arabic, thanks to the Qur’an 
and the whole system of Islam. So there 
were left two things: there was still 
Arabia, leading its simple, solitary life 
much as before Muhammad stirred it to 
action, and there was the people of Islam, 
of multifarious nationalities and sects, 
speaking in its homes multitudinous 
tongues, but using officially and for pro- 
fessed literature a distant descendant of 
the language of Arabia. From the latter 
come what are so commonly and erroneous- 
ly called Arabian literature, philosophy, 
science, theology—thought and learning 
generally. To the former, the present sub- 
ject, almost no attention has been paid. 
Yet it is Arabian in the true sense, carry- 





ing on the blood, the traditions, the cus- 
toms and life, the literary ideals, forms, 
and methods of the Arabian peninsula and 
race from uncounted centuries. For the 
student of comparative literature or the 
folk-lorist, the people of Islam writing in 
Arabic is an amorphous and gigantic jum- 
ble of unkindred races, foreign to one an- 
other as to all inheritances and ideas 
which are unlinked with their faith. Their 
popular literatures are as diverse in spirit 
and in form as they well could be; what 
holds of one of them can never safely be 
predicated of another. There unite them 
only the Qur’an and the sciences which 
spring from it, their Arabic language, and 
their artificial Arabic-written literature— 
in part a distant and lifeless’ imitation of 
the forms of the desert; in part a product, 
almost equally lifeless, of their common 
scholastic method in science and philoso- 
phy. To Arabia itself, then, and to the 
Arab people in its own home must the 
folk-lorist and student of literature turn 
when he would seek the true Arabian 
poetry. 

The phenomena which they will meet 
there are strange enough. Of the begin- 
nings of Arabian poetry we know nothing; 
they must lie with the beginnings of the 
Arab race. The curtain rises with the ap- 
pearance of Muhammad, and from that 
point we can trace backward some hundred 
and fifty years. The Arabs show themselves 
producing a poetry that is singularly popu- 
lar in origin and idea, singularly highly de- 
veloped and polished, and singularly rich. 
Grimm’s ballad formula, “Das Volk dich- 
tet,” holds most exactly of them, but in a 
different sense. There is no anonymity, 
but there is a broad generality of author- 
ship. Of great poets the number was un- 
doubtedly small, but the poetic gift wes 
widely spread. Verses of a kind seem to 
have been on the lips of all, though to 
build the lofty, monumental gasida, cr ode, 
called for the acknowledged poet. Their 
poetry, too, as has been well said, answer- 
ed absolutely to Matthew Arnold’s defini- 
tion, and was a criticism of life. It was 
in contact with life at every turn, and we, 
reading it, find again in it the true days 
and nights of the desert. Our best com- 
mentaries on the old poems are the records 
of present-day wanderings there. Further, 
we have in it the strange phenomenon of a 
literature as perfectly popular in origin and 
use as our ballads, which yet obeys rigid 
norms of metre, rhyme, and form, and has 
crystallized into narrow conventionalities 
ef structure. It is true it is not literature 
in the precise sense. These verses were 
chanted and sung, stored in the memory, 
and passed from lips to ears. Not till af- 
ter the time of Muhammad, when the need 
of interpreting the Qur’an and fixing the 
structure of classical Arabic had arisen, 
were they finally reduced to written form. 
Before that they existed in stray copies 
such as those which the gleemen of mediax- 
val Europe carried as their guides, and of 
which one is our only source for ‘Aucassin 
et Nicolette.’ They were sung as our bal- 
lads were, and had the same standing with 
the people. But the perfection and finish of 
their esthetic structure equalled that of 
the lyrics of the most polished and artificial 
ages. In the steppes and wadis of the des- 
ert seemed. to spring spontaneously the 
elaborate blossoms of gardens and hot- 
houses. Yet this, it is to be remembered, 
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held of their structure only. In reality 
and life and earnestness they were no hot- 
house product. They sprang in free air and 
sun; they knew the winds and rains of life; 
sedulous care surrounded them, but it was 
from hands hard and smooth with the 
sword-hilt and the spear, the care of men 
and warriors, of no singers of idle songs 
and players with metres and rhymes. It 
is precisely there that their fruitful para- 
dox lies for the student of literatures. 

But into a characterization in the broad 
of the poetry of the Arabian desert, it is 
unnecessary here to go. The English read- 
er can turn to Sir Charles Lyall’s transla- 
tions in his ‘Ancient Arabian Poetry’— 
brilliant alike for scholarship and poetic 
art—published in 1885, and to Mr. Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt’s translation of the ‘Mu‘alla- 
qat,” recently published. Mr, Blunt has 
shown neither the scholarship nor the pa- 
tient care of Sir Charles Lyall, but he has 
a first-hand knowledge of the desert which 
has pointed his renderings. 

Again, though this poetry can be traced 
only to some century and a half before Mu- 
hammad, it is very certain that it had ex- 
isted in essential likeness for uncounted 
generations earlier. Such hill flowers, as 
they blossom, so they fade; the memories 
of men cease to carry beyond limited years; 
only the accident that the immediately 
pre-Muhammadan growth was preserved 
in the herbarium of the early Muslim stu- 
dents of the classical language has saved 
it for us. It is true that Muhammad and 
Islam itself seem to have been but fea- 
tures in an Arabian renaissance; that Mu- 
hammad was one of its poets, spoiled by 
some strange inheritance and environment 
for art and beauty, and transformed into 
an Old Testament prophet; that he then, in 
turn, made the great Arabian movement 
what the West has known it. But who can 
tell how many such periods had preceded, 
how many growths of poetry had blossomed 
and died again, as the generations passed? 
So, at least, has been the after history. In 
the records of Arabic literature but a few 
generations after Muhammad, the names of 
new Bedawi poets cease to appear. The 
old poets became inviolable classics, but 
the desert and its life turned for the Muslim 
mind to memories only. Caravans must 
needs traverse its wastes, but its peoples 
are thought of only as robbers, terrible in 
courage, untamed and untamable. Yet, all 
the time, the old traditions were being car- 
ried on, and poems were being produced 
in the same unchanging moulds. This is 
plain from what we find there now. In 
the course of last century the desert was 
opened again to Europe by stray adventur- 
ers. In the fifties, Wallin brought back 
from his epoch-making journey some poems 
which were published in the Zeitschrift of 
the German Oriental Society (vols. v., vi.). 
Later, Wetzstein, German consul at Da- 
mascus, made collections and lectured on 
contemporary Arabian poetry at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, in the winter of 1867-68 and 
thereafter. Count Landberg also made very 
extensive collections, which, like those of 
Wetzstein, are still unpublished. But our 
most precise and widest information is un- 
doubtedly due to the late Professor Socin 
in his posthumous ‘Diwan aus Centralara- 
bien.’ Through this precious volume it be- 
comes abundantly clear that the poetry of 
Arabla of to-day is the same in all essen- 
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tials as the poetry of Arabia before Mu- | heritance of the people. But, for the Arab 


hammad. From the sixth to the twentieth 
century the stream has flowed unchanging. 
The metres, the forms, the ideas, the types 
are all the same. Certainly, the Arab of 
to-day is not living through a great lit- 
erary age, as was the Arab of the time of 
the Prophet; but if his is a day of smaller 
things, the smaller things are still the 
same. His poems are produced partly jin 
stately and elaborate metres and in a vo- 
cabulary of art which is a poetical lingua 
franca recognized over the whole penin- 
sula; partly, but to a much less degree, in 
the simpler language of ordinary life. This 
distinction held also of the ancient period, 
and now, as then, both forms of poetry are 
thoroughly popular in audience and in 
scope. Thus the poetry of the desert, while 
retaining the old forms, has not separated 
itself from the later life; there have been, 
indeed, few changes in outward conditions 
to need such a transference. The use of 
the bow may have been lost and that of 
firearms have come sparingly in its place, 
but the Arab reivers still ride on the raid 
in the old fashion. And as they ride, they 
sing to their camels, to their comrades, 
and against their foes, and the tribal poets 
sing of them in ever-renewed odes. Then 
these, in their turn, sink from the mem- 
ories and are forgotten, and others come in 
their places. Like the endless generations, 
so unending are their songs, ever in con- 
tact with life and ever in the old moulds. 
But most significant of all in its bearing 
on the ballad problem is one outstanding 
characteristic: the Arabian poet, like the 
Semite in general, knows nothing but a 
strictly subjective art. He can sing only 
of his own emotions; all has to pass 
through the alembic of his feeling and be 
reproduced as it affected him. He can tell 
no objective story, as one without, seeing 
and relating what he sees; he must be in 
the action, and what he tells us of it is 
what has come to him himself. Thus, a 
description of warriors in battle array is 
wrought for us out of his own pride or 
fear at the spectacle. The surge and swing 
of a charge is pictured through what he 
said to his soul when the shouting line 
rushed on. Nature, too, we know only be- 
cause the stars shone brightly on his de- 
sert path or mocked in their slow march 
his sleepless eyes, or because the little 
spots of verdure and flashing pools after 
rain were a joy to him and gave him 
thoughts such and such. A ballad, then, 
in our sense, was impossible to him. He 
was not a maker, a@ rors, but a “ feeler,” 
a “knower”—so shd‘ir, the Arabic word for 
poet, means. The event was little; the 
man who saw it, understood it, told what 
came to him from it, was all. And so these 
Arabian songs were never anonymous. If 
the name of the author by chance has been 
lost to tradition, there stands at the head 
some formula, “There said a man of 
Taghlib,” or “There said one unnamed.” 
Some one must have sald it, for it tells the 
emotion of some one. Western ballads tell 
events; who tells them is of no moment. 
The ballad stands as a record which might 
have been made equally well by any one 
who saw the fact. And, therefore, the 
identity of the teller bears no stress. After 
he has sung his song, another may take it 
and sing it with equal wsthetic right. The 
name of that first singer, maker of it as 
he was, is lost, and the song is the in- 








ode, that was, and is, flatly impossible. And 
this cannot but raise the final question, 
whether it is not rather in the objectivity 
of our Western ballads than in their pop- 


ular use or any hypothetical communal 
origin that we are to find the clue to their 
anonymity D. B. MACDONALD 


THE CORONATION OF NAPOLEON I 
Paris, December 2, 1904 


The centenary of the 2d of December 
recallig great events, and has been the 
occasion of an entertaining study by M. 
Edouard Gachot. It adds one more to the 
numerous documents which are being 
brought to light on the Napoleonic per- 
iod, and derives a peculiar interest from 
the fact that the question of the separa- 
tion of Church and State in France and the 
denunciation of the Concordat signed by 
Napoleon with the Papacy is just now the 
order of the day. 

The Concordat was the work of Na- 


peleon; he understood that France could 
not be swerved from religiou forms, and 
that the Goddess of Reason could not 


survive the Revolutionary period. His am 
bition was to reconcile the Revolution with 
the traditions of the past; he was too proud, 
and had won too many laurels on the bat 
tlefleld, to play the part of a Monk; he had 
made himself First Consul, he made him- 
self Emperor; the ratification, by a plé 
biscite, of the Senate vote which gave him 
that title, was a mere formality. The 
number of those who voted yes on the 
question put to them was 3,572,329; the 
number of those who answered no was 
2,569. in the city of Paris there were only 
70 opponents. 

The idea of coronation by the Pope's hand 
sprung up in Napoleon’s mind long afte 
the Concordat. It was, it is thought, origi 
nally suggested to him by Cardinal Fesch, 
who was allied to his family; but Napoleon 
preferred at first the idea of a ceremony 
similar to that of the Franks, who pro- 
claimed their chief King, carrying him on a 
buckler. A medal was even struck from a 
design by Jeuffroy and Merlen, representing 
him standing on a buckler. Napoleon de 
cided that his coronation should take place 
on the anniversary of the 18th Bru- 
maire. He was a very superstitious be 
liever in dates. On the 12th Messidor, there 
appeared in the Moniteur Officiel a decree 
in these terms: ‘Article I. The ceremony 
of the taking of the oath and of the coro- 
nation of the Emperor will take place on 
the next 18th Brumaire.’"" Then came va- 
rious articles, the fifth of which said that 
the coronation would take place in pres- 
ence of the Empress, the princes, prin- 
cesses, the grand dignitaries, etc. Josephine 
was thus, at first, excluded from the coro- 
nation; she was to be a mere witness. 

These ceremonies were, in the mind of the 
Emperor, to take place on his return from 
England, as he was determined to make a 
landing in that country. Everybody knows 
how this project was defeated, and how hx 
turned towards Austria the great army 
assembled at Boulogne. On his way through 
Germany, Napoleon stopped at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle; he heard mass in the cathedral, and 
visited the tomb of Charlemagne. He viewed 
in the chamber of relics the ossified arm of 
the famous Emperor, around which there is 
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a parchment bearing the words “Bracchium 
sancti Caroli Magni.’’ He stopped before 
the armchair of the great Emperor, and was 
told that thirty-six of his successors had 
sat in it. He had long conversations with 
the priests of the cathedral. He was wait- 
ing at the time for an answer from Rome 
to his request, through his ambassador, that 
Pius VII. would go to Paris for the corona- 
tion; he received a favorable answer on the 
lith of September. The negotiation was 
difficult. Cardinal Fesch conducted it for 
Napoleon; the Pope consulted individually 
all the members of the Sacred College. He 
told the Archbishop of Lyons: “I know 
much good is said of the Emperor, and that 
he loves religion; but he has round his per- 
son, in his Council of State and among his 
generals, several confidants of whom the 
same cannot be said, and who try to give 
him ideas opposed to his well-known senti- 
ments of moderation. Well! I will pray God 
to dictate my duty to me.” 

After much reflection, the Pope resolved 
to go to Paris for the ceremony. Napoleon, 
as soon as he heard this from his uncle, Car- 
dinal Fesch, sent to Rome his first aide-de- 
camp, Gen. Caffarelli, who spoke Italian 
well, to deliver his formal invitation. On 
the 6th of October, the Pope wrote his an- 
swer, and on the 2d of November began his 
journey. He travelled by way of Florence. 
Milan, and Turin, and he crossed the Mont 
Cenis by the road which had just been 
finished. Among the Alps and at Lyons he 
was received with extraordinary honors. 
Napoleon started on the 25th of November 
and met the Pope in the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau, Together they made their entry into 
Paris in the evening of the 28th. The Pope 
took an apartment in the Pavillon de Flore, 
in the Tuileries. He insisted upon one 
point only: Napoleon and Josephine were 
to be united by a religious marriage before 
the ceremony of the coronation. The mar- 
riage was celebrated privately on the Ist of 
December in the presence of Cardinal 
Fesch. 

Napoleon personally entered into all the 
details of the ceremony; designating the 
disposition of the troops, the order of the 
carriages, the route of the procession. M. 
Gachot cites an unpublished extract from a 
letter written by an eye-witness: 


“At six o'clock, we went to the Rue 
St.-Honoré to see the procession. At nine 
o'clock, the Pope went by, his cross-bearer 
before him mounted upon a mule. At ten, 
we saw the carriage of the Emperor; he 
was with the Empress and the two princes 
of the blood. The carriage was very mag- 
nificent: over the top was a gold crown 
supported by four gold eagles. The Pope’s 
carriage was almost as handsome; over the 
top was a gold crown supported by four 
gold angels. This carriage was drawn by 
elght gray horses; the Emperor’s, by eight 
coffee-colored hovses of great beauty. At 
twelve, I went to the Cathedral,” 


In the procession we find none but his- 
torical names: Moncey, Murat, Kellermann, 
Talleyrand, Lefebvre, Bernadotte, Rapp, Sa- 
vary, Berthier. The marshal bore the 
crown, the sceptre of Charlemagne, the 
Imperial globe—the ‘honors,’ as they were 
called—which had been taken from Saint 
Denis and Altix-la-Chapelle. The crown 
was the identical one which Charlemagne 
received from the hands of Pope Leo IIL. 
(This large crown, which had served before 
for the coronation of the kings of France, 
was used only for a moment, as it was very 
bulky; another crown was immediately sub- 





stituted for it.) The other “honors” were 
the sword, the hand of justice, the sceptre, 
the spurs, the ring. 

The whole ceremonial had been studied 
with the greatest care and in all its details 
—the offer of the ‘thonors’’ to Napoleon, 
their disposal on the altar, the singing of 
the litanies, the benediction of the crowns 
by the Pope, the crowning, the taking of 
the oath by the high dignitaries. Napo- 
leon, by his personal demeanor, gave an 
original character to the ceremony. Cov- 
ered with a red velvet mantle, sprinkled 
with gilt bees and lined with ermine, he 
left his chair and marched deliberately to 
the altar, took with his own hand the 
crown, and placed it on his head. Turn- 
ing towards the Pope, he bowed to him be- 
fore taking in his hand the crown destined 
for Josephine. He went with it down the 
steps of the altar, and himself crowned the 
Empress, who was waiting for him on her 
knees. This moment of the coronation 
was happily seized by David in his famous 
picture, and may be said to give its real 
character to the ceremony. The Pope was 
there only as a witness; Pius VII. did not 
play for Napoleon the part which Leo III. 
played for Charlemagne. The modern Cesar 
was not the Cesar of the Middle Ages. 

Mass was said after the ceremony of the 
coronation; and after mass came the taking 
of the cath. The formula deserves to be 
noted. The Emperor swore with a loud 
voice: 

“I swear to maintain the integrity of the 
territory of the Republic; to respect and to 
make respected the laws of the Concordat 
and of freedom of worship; to respect and 
to make respected the equality of rights, 
civil and political liberty, the irrevocability 
of the sales of national properties; to levy 
no taxes and to establish none except by 
virtue of law; to maintain the institution 
of the Legion of Honor; to govern solely 
with a view to the interests, the happiness, 
and the glory of the French people.” 


In this formula is condensed the spirit of 
the French Revolution. The mention of the 
Concordat is of great importance, for the 
Concordat was, so to speak, the stepping- 
stone to the new order of things; and it 
spoke volumes to see the head of the Cath- 
olic Church sanction, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, by his presence the conquest and 
the results of the Revolution. 

While this event took place, Napoleon 
was thinking of invading England; he was 
making great preparations for an expedi- 
tion which was to change the whole equill- 
brium of Europe and of the world. The 
London 7Jimes is publishing every day an ex- 
tract from the Times of 1804, and what 
do we read in the extract of November 29, 
a few days before the coronation? 


“The coronation ceremonies have drawn 
an unusual crowd, not merely of persons 
from every department in the Empire of 
the French, but also of foreigners from all 
countries with which his Imperial Majesty 
is not, at present, at war. Spaniards, Ital- 
jans, Neapolitans, Prussians, Austrians, 
Germans, Dutch, Portuguese, Americans 
are all feeding the avarice of the Parisians, 
for the impure gratification of beholding an 
unhallowed ceremony, the principal trait 
of which is the novel contrivance of dis- 
gracing the Christian Religion by oblig- 
ing the Roman Pontiff to pour holy oil and 
place the Imperial Crown on the head of 
the greatest enemy existing to himself, his 
dignity, and his faith.’ 


Who could have foreseen in those days 


of 1804 what was to be the destiny of the 
new Cesar? 


oe 





Correspondence. 


THE AUCTIONING OF OFFICE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Your correspondent, Dr. Schrader, 
who suggests, in your issue of the 15th 
inst., that senatorships be sold at public 
auction, in order that the State rather than 
the legislators may receive the purchase 
price, will be interested to recall that a 
great philosopher has, in all seriousness, 
advocated the sale of public office. While 
he restricts the recommendation to a mon- 
archy, and even quotes Plato as being op- 
posed to this procedure in a republic, yet 
the reasons that he advances seem quite 
applicable to present conditions in some 
republics—in fact, as is so often said 
of the wisdom of the ancients, “strangely 
modern.”” Says Montesquieu (‘De I’Esprit 
des Lois,’ Book V., chap. 19): 


“Dans une monarchie ot, quand les 
charges ne se vendroient pas par un régle- 
ment public, l’indigence et l’avidité des 
courtisans les vendroient tout de méme, 
le hasard donnera de meilleurs sujets 
que le choix du prince. Enfin la maniére 
de s’avancer par les richesses inspire et 
entretient l'industrie: chose dont cette 
espéce de gouvernement a grand besoin.’’ 


Is not the suggestion that the sale of 


offices will tend to encourage “industry” , 


delicious? If Dr. Schrader can only make 
it appear that it is an ‘infant’ industry 
that will be encouraged, may he not hope 
for the powerful assistance of the Home 
Market Club in his propaganda? 
HOWARD L. SMITH. 
UNIVERSITY OF Wisconsin, December 19, 1904. 





HARVARD AND TECHNOLOGY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The recent Rogers centenary ob- 
served by the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in honor of tits founder and 
first president brings a realization of the 
considerable age of itechnological education, 
which has so generally been regarded as an 
“infant industry” in intellectual economics. 
The Institute of Technology is now upon 
its fortieth year, standing as leader, by 
virtue of its size, its system, and its works, 
of an army of institutions of technological 
and engineering education. As was last 
week noted editorially in the Nation, this 
leadership is in no respect more neces- 
sary to the educational interest of the 
country than in its broadness and eleva- 
tion of conception as to “engineering edu- 
eation.””’ What President Rogers and Pres- 
ident Walker have done, the intellectual in- 
terest of the country calls upon every tech- 
nological school to emulate, and upon the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology to 
hold pure. 

This is no slight task, for the demands of 
scientific instruction are as insistent to- 
day as the lofty disregarding of them was 
formerly repressive. But, in truth, the tide 
turned with the half-century in this as in 
many other intellectual conceptions. And 
to-day, as we see the growth of a salutary 
counteraction to that vigorous reaction, we 
see also the need of caution, lest this new 
force also direct itself into disadvantageous 
channels. 

To-day, the educational community ig in- 
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terested in a suggested union between 
Technology and Harvard University. The 
movement is not a new idea, nor is the 
practice new; Harvard and other universi- 
ties have already their scientific schools 
But this method is almost original, and the 
Institute of Technology, when taken as a 
subject, puts the principle to its severest 
test. Dissent is not wanting. The fol- 
lowing resolution, adopted at a meeting of 
the Union of German Engineers at Munich, 
September 12, 1904, expresses clearly the 
conviction of eminent representatives of 
German technological schools and univer- 
sities: 


“It is not advisable, so far as can be 
foreseen, to attempt to meet the need of 
new technological schools by the addition of 
technological faculties to universities, but 
rather by the establishment of independent 
institutions; for the technological schools 
would be hindered in their independent de- 
velopment by attaching them to universi- 
ties. This separation should not, however, 
impede the welcome development of intel- 
lectual good will between the two institu- 
tions. The attachment to universities would 
also in no way involve economies of con- 
sequence.”’ 


This is no uncertain word; it expresses 
the conviction that technological education 
is as distinct a work and as distinct a 
thing in the world as (let us say) the 
journalistic school of New York. As an 
opinion from Germaazy, it gives perhaps the 
most notable and certainly the most au- 
thoritative foreign opinion which can be 
summoned to the question. At home, ut- 
terances have for the most part awaited 
the publication of a detailed plan of pro- 
cedure; thus expressing, perhaps, a public 
editorial opinion that circumstances may 
alter cases. This public attitude may be 
regarded as expressed briefly in an article 
which appeared recently under the signa- 
ture of President Thwing of the Western 
Reserve University. In this article Pres- 
ident Thwing discusses ‘trust’? forms of 
education in gencral, and lays down as 
one necessary provision, that an institu- 
tion should seek to preserve its historical 
life—its ‘‘traditions,’’ as the word is used 
in such connection. As the Nation last 
week pointed out, the traditions of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology are 
largely and vitally those made by President 
William B. Rogers and President Francis A. 
Walker. In the explicit provision for lib- 
eral and broadening education, always in- 
sisted upon by these distinguished men, 
there was ever the recognition of the 
scientific character and earnest, practical 
‘purposefulness of this precise culture 
work. So emphatically did the eminent 
presidents adhere to this, and so closely 
were they in the spirit of the recent Mu- 
nich resolutions, that each of them, upon 
occasion, emphatically decided against uni- 
versity codrdination such as is suggested 
to-day. The preservation of such traditions 
would seem to be only the preservation of 
Technology’s integrity. 

Upon this basis, it would appear, then, 
that the issue of alliance between the two 
institutions is that of the preservation of 
the highest form of technological education 
itself. Technology’s centenary celebration 
becomes significant indeed in marking a 
new problem in the growth of such educa- 
tion, and in determining the direction of 
its solution. ALUMNUS, 

December 17, 1904. 





Notes. 





Persons having material—especially un- 
published MSS. or letters—likely to be of 
service in the preparation of a biography 
of the late Edward Rowland Sill, are re- 
quested to communicate with Mr. W. B. 
Parker, 30 Stoughton Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Prof. Angelo De Gubernatis informs us 
that he is just beginning the impression of 
his ‘Dictionnaire International des Ecrivains 
du Monde Latin,’ of which we have already 
spoken, and hopes to finish with it by the 
end of May. An octavo volume of 1,000 
pages, this dictionary will contain from five 
to six thousand biographical notices of writ- 
ers on Latin subjects, of the present day. 
There is still time for the tardy to send in 
personal-bibliographical particulars con- 
cerning themselves to the editor, whose 
address is No. 11 via S. Martino al Macao, 
Rome. 

Macmillan Co. are about to bring out 
‘Sunny Sicily: Its Rustics and its Ruins,’ 
by Mrs. Alec Tweedie; ‘Familiar London, 
Painted by Rose Barton’; ‘The Hardy Coun- 
try,’ by Charles G. Harper; ‘The King’s 
Homeland,’ by W. A. Dutt; and ‘The 
Art of Creation,’ by Edward Carpenter. 

Methuen & Co., London, will publish 
early next year ‘De Profundis,’ written in 
Reading jail by the late Oscar Wilde. 

James Flint’s ‘Letters from America’ is 
one of the very best of the reprints in 
Mr. Thwaites’s “Early Western Travels” 
(Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Co.). This 
Scotchman was a friendly and level-headed 
observer, who came over in 1818, landing 
in New York when the city outlines were 
obscured by the masts of vessels, when the 
Lombardy poplar was the favorite shade 
tree, and the census showed still some 600 
slaves on the island. Flint has also to 
tell of Philadelphia, in passing, and of 
negro pews even in Quaker meeting- 
houses; of Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, Wheel- 
ing, etc. His letters are mostly illustra- 
tive of the Ohio valley, and of Indiana 
and Ohio in particular. There is a graphic 
description, at page 287, of an Ind‘ana 
camp meeting. Water in the Ohio was 
abnormally low, as it is at this season. 
Our traveller saw something of Southern 
siavery in Kentucky, and noted the fric- 
tion over fugitive slaves on the northern 
border. His comments upon the system and 
its victims are sound and humane. At Jef- 
fersonville, Ind., he fell in with “‘a gentle- 
man from Carolina,’’ who, “after a hired 
man had given him slippers, and asked him 
for his boots to be blacked, exclaimed, 
‘As I wish to see my Maker, I would not 
live in a free State, where one white man 
cleans the boots of another.’”’ Flint’s 
narrative is very valuable for its minute 
particulars, especially in economic mat- 
ters. 

‘The Love Poems of Byron’ has been 
added to the tiny ‘‘Lover’s Library” (John 
Lane), printed in the regulation green ink 
and purple border. ‘‘She walks in beauty,’ 
“Stanzas for Music,"’ ‘‘Maid of Athens,” 
“Farewell, if ever fondest prayer,’ ‘‘Well, 
thou art happy,” keep company with oth- 
ers less famous and enduring, with trans- 
lations and imitations. 

A bulky quarto, the first volume of ‘The 
Home Library,” is sent us from the press 





of the American Publishing Company of 
Middlebury, Vt. The book is of the sort 
that lies on the table in the best room of 
the farmhouse; and, indeed, it is too heavy 
for the hand. It is a collection of extracts 
from well-known works, familiar poems, 
etc., and the selection is made with some 
judgmeat, although the arrangement ita 
haphazard. The numerous photographie tl- 
lustrations are also capriciously inserted, 
and few of them have any connection with 
the text. Many are uninteresting and of 
inferior execution, but some of the Ver- 
mont scenes are of striking beauty. The 
book is superior to most of its class, and 
will no doubt be welcome in many homes 

Even little books have fates of their own, 
and the tinier the libellus the stranger often 
the fatum. Some, especially, are indestruc- 
ttble and irrepressible; sooner or later 
they reach the light. When Scott was writ- 
ing ‘The Lady of the Lake’ and ‘Waverley,’ 
Marjory Fleming, known as “Pet Marjorie,” 
@tate 6-9, was writing her Journal, a life 
of Mary Queen of Scots, and other works 
But it is only some forty years now since 
tantalizing fragments began to appear, 
fragments which yet brought the little poet 
into the great ‘Dictionary of National Bi 
ography.’ And again, only within the last 
year have they been fully published from 
the verbatim copies which the happy care 
of Dr. John Brown made. The present 
American edition (‘Marjorie Fleming: The 
Story of Pet Marjorie, together with her 
Journal and her Letters,’ by L. MacBean, 
Putnams), adds Dr. John Brown's sketch 
The juxtaposition is unhappy, for the edi- 
tor has imitated Dr. Brown's method of run- 
ning comment, and has in no way reached 
his curious felicity But Marjory’s own 
words will live with the language. They 
are those of a healthy child, and of a health 
ily conscious artist; they have feeling and 
observation, and, above all, the mystery of 
style and charm She is the one example 
without affectation or sickliness of the child 
with a pen. 

Messrs. A. & C. Black’s series of descrip- 
tive bocks illustrated in color is drawing 
out now in long array, and evidently has 
met the popular mind. In them the con- 
tributor of the “letterpress,"’ to use a po- 
litely ambiguous term, is in much the pos!- 
tion of the librettist of an opera, with the 
difference that his work is done in docile 
sequence and more or less annexion to the 
pictures. Such cases as Mr. Kelly's ‘Egypt,’ 
where artist and describer happily combine, 
are of necessity rare. In “Bonnie Scot- 
land,” painted by Sutton Palmer and de- 
ascribed by A. R. Hope Moncrieff (Macmil- 
lan), the describer has exercised a toler- 
able independence and produced a very en- 
tertaining book, full of bits of history, 
character, and custom, anecdote and remi- 
niscence, all much fresher than might easi- 
ly have been expected; ties of blood, also, 
and intimacy in childhood and youth, and 
a certain detachedness in later life have 
been his fortunate guides. His patriotism 
is of the pawky, discriminating kind which 
lends insight. The pictures, too, are good 
and suggestive, if not too closely viewed 
Their limitations are those of the color 
process, and for magic mists and transpa- 
rent rays color processes have no spell. 
The light that never was, on sea or land, 
perhaps neighbors closest to Scottish hills 
and seas, purple or gray, but it po me- 
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chanical art can reach. Yet Mr. Palmer 
bas done much, and the printer has done 
his best; and the results, for suggestion or 
memories, will stand for much more than 
they are in themselves. 

Those who plan to live in the country are 
nowadays in danger of being distracted by 
the multitude of advisers. Mr. E. P. 
Powell, however, is no mere amateur, and 
his book, ‘The Country Home’ (McClure, 
Phillips & Co.), is full of practical sugges- 
tions drawn from a long and successful ex- 
perience in horticulture. He has much to 
say concerning the selection of a site, water 
supply, and drainage, buildings, roads, etc., 


and adds a frequent dose of sentiment, 
which is wholesome and genuine, even if 
not always far above the prosaic. The 


very full lists of meritorious trees, shrubs, 
fruits, vegetables, and flowers should be 
found of value by every one who cares for 
a garden, as Mr. Powell appears to have 
tested whatever he recommends. The book 
is pleasantly illustrated, and is in every 
way creditable to the publishers. 

To such of our readers as may desire a 
brief survey of Goethe's literary activity 
we can with safety commend H. G. Atkins’s 
‘Johann Wolfgang Goethe’ (London: 
Methuen), in the series of ‘Little Bilog- 
The get-up of it is charming; 
the paper is light but opaque, and the print 
is a delight to the eye. The author’s style, 
also, is appropriate; lucid, direct, unaffect- 
does not divert the reader’s attention 
from the subject. It is almost austere in 
its dignified simplicity; still, it is by no 
means dull. Of course, one should not ex- 
pect even an epitome of the real Goethe in 
170 pages; 


raphies.”’ 


ed, it 


what one gets here is merely a 
rapid glance at Goethe the author. Of 
Goethe's influence in finance and politics, 
in art, science, and philosophy, scarcely a 
word. Yet this side of Goethe is the one 
which now attention In his 
own country. German, to whom 
“Werther,” and ‘Faust’ are 
well-worn themes, wishes to know more of 
Goethe the myriad-minded man. Perhaps 
German Goethcaner will sueceed be- 
fore long in digesting the now undigested 
mass of the ‘Jahrbuch’ and countless 
monographs, and laying bare the springs of 
action of which Goethe's poetry was but one 
mant|festation, Meanwhile, English 
profit by the present volume. 
It is accurate in what it gives, readable 
and healthful in tone, and well proportion- 
ed. We regret that the author speaks (p. 
43) of Goethe as a “journalist”; his papers 
in Der Frankfurter Gelehrte Anzeiger were 
no more “journalism” than were Addigson’s 
papers in the Spectator. Goethe cared even 
less than Addison for the day's doings. 

To do anything like justice to Mr. Wil- 


attracts most 
The 
‘Meister,’ 


some 


the 


reader can 


liam i. Winch’s ‘Notes on German 
Schools’ (Longmans), the reviewer should 
have at hig disposal the columns of a 


l'achzeitachrift. We in this place must 
be content with noting the author’s pains- 
taking method and his sobriety of tone. 
The reader cannot but feel that the author 
has tried honestly to apprehend the salient 
facts of a complicated system and to pre- 
sent them clearly. In general, the schools 
here discussed are those below the Gym- 
nasium, and correspond in the main to our 
New York “grades.” In certain studies, 
however, such as algebra, geometry, and 
foreign languages, the work overlaps that 





of our high school. In foreign languages, 
especially, it is much more thorough and 
rational. The whole question of language- 
instruction has evidently a strong interest 
for the author. We quote from the Intro- 
duction (p. 5): ‘“‘How often, for example, 
one reads an account of the teaching of 
foreign languages in Germany which leads 
us to think that grammatical teaching is 
dead, that exercise writing is abolished, 
that no translation is permitted, and that 
oral instruction by the direct method is 
the only one in favor with the best teach- 
ers. The detailed lessons which I give 
form a needful corrective to such notions.”’ 
And, again, we would call attention to 
the remarks upon the character of the Ger- 
man teacher, upon the study of grammar, 
upon the ‘‘old’’ and the ‘“‘new’’ method (pp. 
197-202). Altogether, the book is rich in 
food for thought. 

If Winch’s book is in the main a col- 
location of facts and data, with at most a 
passing judgment by the author, Bagster- 
Collins’s ‘The Teaching of German in Sec- 
ondary Schools’ (Macmillan) is doctrine 
from start to finish. The book undertakes 
to show how German may be taught to the 
best advantage in the American school. 
Here, too, the reviewer should have the 
space of a Fachgelehrter addressing his 
Collegen. We, in our more restricted 
sphere, can only testify ‘that the book is 
well planned and well written. The author 
inclines to the “‘new’’ method of teaching, 
without going to the extreme in his inclin- 
ation; his doctrine is always mindful of 
American conditions and limitations. In 
substance, the book is a response to the 
Report of the Committee of Twelve, 1898. 
We are not disposed ‘to take issue with the 
author, even where he seems to have en- 
tered upon debatable ground; for his opin- 
ions are at least matured, and, after all, 
the field is open to every form of illum- 
inating discussion. Only upon one point 
do we venture upon a general dissent. 
“Learning to speak is a complex process, 
compared with learning to read’ (p. 20); 
“translating and reading a language are 
two different processes, for a pupil may 
read a language almost as his mother- 
tongue, and yet flounder hopelessly if you 
ask him to translate at sight’’ (p. 199). Both 
these utterances are true, yet they are far 
from giving the whole truth. In view of the 
circumstance that Columbia publications 
now abound in psychology, we would ask 
what is the psychology underlying this 
whole business? Is it definitively psycho- 
logical to say that speaking one’s own com- 
monplaces is more ‘‘complex” than read- 
ing the pregnant utterances of another? 
Does net the fundamental difficulty in 
translating lie in the need of adjusting 
one’s own mentality to the mentality of the 
original? If that is the case, we can 
scarcely admit that the American who 
reads his Goethe ‘‘almost” as English truly 
understands his Goethe. The chapter on 
Pronunciation is vigorous and wholly up 
to date, 

The Jefferson letters, in the seventh vol- 
ume of the Buffalo Historical Society's 
Publications, are likely to attract general 
attention. They are fourteen in number, 
eight of which appear to be now printed 
for the first time. They were written to 
Francis Adrian van der Kemp (1752-1829), 
a Dutch clergyman, publicist and reform- 
er, living at Olden Barneveld; New York, 





later Trenton. All of them possess the 
true Jeffersonian flavor. An extract from 
one dated April 25, 1816, is just now gain- 
ing wide currency, for the reason that it 
has been quoted by Dr. Cyrus Adler in his 
admirable Introduction to the so-called 
“Jefferson Bible,’’ which Congress in hand- 
some style is distributing through the 
country. Whoever examines the full text 
will be inclined to think that what the 
writer of the Introduction does not print 
has been judiciously omitted. Gen. Henry 
A. S. Dearborn’s letters in the same vol- 
ume are more or less valuable. The Life 
of Augustus Porter is likewise of general 
interest. This able pioneer of the Niagara 
region has left his mark in the history of 
western New York. The name of Porter is 
associated with Niagara Falls as closely as 
is that of Irving with the Hudson. Judge 
Porter’s own narrative, written in 1848, 
possesses much of the charm that attends 
the plain, simple talk of a man of action 
who tells in his own way the story of his 
experiences. The early annals of Buffalo, 
it is evident, are well cared for. This 
well-printed volume is a credit to the So- 
ciety and to the editor. It has several 
illustrations, mostly portraits; and the 
index of names appears to be full. 

Under the title, “A Doubtful Island of 
the Pacific,’’ Mr. James D. Hague gives an 
account, in the National Geographic Maga- 
zine for December, of the various attempts 
to discover an island or group of islands 
reported to lie about midway between Ha- 
waii and Panama. The unexplored region 
in question consists of some 40,000 square 
miles, of which 10,000 have been carefully 
searched by the Albatross in 1899 and the 
Tacoma in May, 1904, without finding any 
trace of land. A special interest in the in- 
vestigation is the possibility that the Unit- 
ed States sloop-of-war Levant, which sailed 
from Hilo for Panama, September 18, 1860, 
may have been wrecked on some unknown 
island, and that some of her crew may still 
survive. It was on this ill-fated vessel 
that the hero of ‘The Man without a Coun- 
try’ ended his romantic career, and Mr. 
Hague closes with this characteristic note 
from Dr. E. BE. Hale, which he found await- 
ing him on his landing from the Tacoma: 
“If you have found dear Phil Nolan, bring 
him at once to this house; I will adopt 
him as my grandfather.’’ Among the other 
contents are an address on China by the 
Hon. John W. Foster, and an abstract of 
the report of General Greely, Chief Signal 
Officer. Of the Alaskan telegraph system 
he says: “The entire construction of 3,625 
miles includes not only 2,079 miles of cable 
and 1,546 miles of land lines, but also a 
wireless system of 107 miles’? between Cape 
Nome and Fort St. Michael. This ‘‘perfects 
the military intercommunicating system of 
the United States.”” Every important mil- 
itary command, except the legation guard 
at Pekin, can now be reached over strict- 
ly American lines of telegraph and cable. 

A conviction of the strategic importance 
of the republics of Hayti and Santo Domin- 
go, lying in the path of the great stream of 
commercial traffic which will flow through 
the Panama Canal, has led the London 
Times to send a correspondent to the island 
to study its conditions with a view to the 
question of its political future. The results 
of his experiences in Hayti are given in a 
recent communication (December 7), which 
may be summed up in the assertion that 
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“the great bulk of the people .. . sub- 
sist on a social and economic basis but 
slightly higher than that of Africa.” “In 
theory republican, the government is a sys- 
tem of arbitrary force, unregulated and un- 
modified by any consideration save that of 
individual self-interest and toleration. Mar- 
tial law is the normal condition in the re- 
public; the military are predominant; offi- 
cers, soldiers, and police are the most con- 
spicuous element everywhere. The houses 
of the ministers are guarded; they them- 
selves go about armed with revolvers, and 
all night long the towns echo to the chal- 
lenging of guards.” MHayti’s independence 
as a negro State is the fundamental prin- 
ciple on which its existence is based. ‘“When 
President Nord Alexis was questioned by 
the writer on the subject, and the possi- 
bilities for Hayti involved in American in- 
tervention in Santo Domingo were pointed 
out, he replied that his race had fought 
for independence, and would die to a man 
before it was given up.” Trade and bank- 
ing business are almost entirely in the 
hands of Germans, though the bulk of the 
exports go to Havre, the greater proportion 
of the imports coming from the United 
States. The normal relations between the 
natives and foreigners—a few hundreds only 
in number—are on the surface friendly; but 
in times of economic and political crises 
“the atmosphere is electric with fear and 
uncertainty, a massacre of the whites often 
being spoken of and always being possible.”’ 

Under the auspices of the Verein der 
Deutschen Ingenieure, a special commis- 
sion of German scholars has been appointed 
to codperate in the unification of the or- 
thography of foreign scientific and techni- 
cal words. At a recent convention held in 
Berlin, the principles upon which this uni- 
form spelling is to be based were practi- 
cally agreed upon; the various philolog- 
ical societies and the Governments to act 
further in the matter. The meeting, which 
was largely attended by specialists in the 
technological departments, could not quite 
agree whether the new system should be 
based on the international scientific or- 
thography (e. g., calciniren), or on the pop- 
ular system (kalziniren), or whether both 
systems might be followed to a certain de- 
gree. A list of the words concerned is to 
be prepared and sent to the different spe- 
cialists for further study. None are more 
interested in this matter than the editors 
and publishers of the great Technological 
Lexicon now in preparation under the aus- 
pices of the above society, with Dr. Jansen 
as manager. 

The Schiller Gedachtniss-Stiftung, an as- 
sociation that purposes to supplant the 
trashy literature of the day by publishing 
cheap editions of the best writers, reports 
that, during the present year, it has dis- 
tributed gratis more than 10,000 copies of 
good books to poor libraries in Germany, 
Austria, and Switzerland, and that it is 
prepared to distribute 15,000 during the 
coming twelvemonth. It appeals for mem- 
bership fees of three marks and other help, 
to be sent to its headquarters in Ham- 
burg. 

In an address delivered by the retiring 
rector of the University of Leipzig, Prof. 
Dr. Blicher, some new facts were given in 
reference to the proposal to assess a spe 
cial tax on foreign students attending the 
universities and the technological institutes 





of the Fatherland, this movement being one 
of the outcroppings of the anti-foreign spir- 
it which has been making itself felt of late 
to a noteworthy degree in the academic 
world of the Empire. The project was even 
discussed in the Reichstag, and there found 
some favor. A conference of rectors was 
held in Leipzig, which decided to throw 
its influence against the proposed innova- 
tion, on the ground that such an extra tax 
could not be justified, seeing that the pres- 
ence of foreigners does not increase the 
expenses of these schools. Biicher de- 
clares that, to his knowledge, none of the 
German State Governments show any in- 
clination to put this additional burden on 
students from abroad. 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. complete their 
centenary edition of Emerson’s works by 
the simultaneous publication of three vol- 
umes, ‘Lectures and Biographical Sketches,’ 
‘Miscellanies,’ and ‘Natural History of In- 
tellect, and Other Papers.’ Dr. Emerson’s 
taste and skill in editing and annotating 
this edition of his father’s writings have 
held out bravely to the end. Indeed, these 
qualities have been less conspicuous in the 
former volumes. Perhaps the truer word 
would be that the biographical and local 
sketches, especially those dealing with Con- 
cord subjects, are more fertile in suggestion 
and reminiscence for the editor than those 
of a more abstract character. Emerson's 
“Historical Discourse at Concord” has 
se¢med to many so perfect of its kind that 
there could be no addition or subtraction 
without harm, but Dr. Emerson’s notes to 
this address are uncommonly rich. So are 
those to the short papers on Dr. Ripley 
and Mary Moody Emerson. There are no 
additions to the body of the ‘Lectures and 
Biographical Sketches’ as compared with 
this volume in the Riverside edition, but 
to the ‘Miscellanies’ of that edition we have 
here some notable additions. They include 
a most noble letter written to President Van 
Buren in 1838 on the removal of the Cher- 
okee Indians from Georgia, and a Concord 
speech on the Fugitive Slave law, after its 
enactment. The Shakspere speech at the 
Boston Saturday Club has an amusing his- 
tory. Emerson’s endorsement on the man- 
uscript was to the effect that the speech 
was delivered at the Revere House April 
23, 1864. Mr. Cabot’s recollection is that 
Emerson made no speech, but a dead funk, 
remaining, however, serene and unabashed, 
though unable to say a word. Emerson's 
interview with Lincoln, recently published 
in the Atlantic, is not published with the 
notes on his Lincoln speech, but reserved 
for a later publication of certain selections 
from Emerson’s journals. 


—The twelfth volume is much richer than 
the corresponding volume in the Riverside 
edition. It contains five new lectures, two 
of which, “Country Life’ and “Concord 
Walks,” are in Emerson’s most pleasing 
vein, and their inclusion with the other 
three is quite as much in order as that 
of many other things for the publication 
of which Emerson's former editor, Mr. J. E. 
Cabot, was responsible in the volume which 
he edited on their original publication. The 
sections added to the ‘Natural History of In- 
tellect"' are interestingand valuable, but, lik« 
the narrower inclusion, are convincing that 
Imerson had little faculty for a systematic 
presentation of his philosophic thought. 





Much interesting Hght is thrown on the 
methods of Emerson's work. His trans- 
ference of matter from one lecture or essay 
to another was apparently habitual, and 
the final or secondary setting was seldom 
an improvement on the first. A general in 
dex to the twelve volumes covers 125 pages 
It is remarkably full and appears to be 
exceedingly well done. In its present form 
it is the work of Miss Laura Woolsey Lord 


—Volumes xvii., xvili., and xix. of ‘The 
Philippine Islands, 1493-1898’ (Cleveland 
Arthur H. Clark Co.) bring the record for- 
ward from 1609 to 1621. It was a period no- 
table, in the matter of striking events, for 
the continual struggles with the Dutch in 
the Orient, not only at the very entrance 
of Manila Bay, but especially in the Moluc- 
cas and to some extent in Japan, then soon 
to be almost completely shut up to Europe 
again. These volumes naturally bring forth 
various documents bearing on these con- 
flicts, as well as documents for the years 
1619-1621, touching the proposal to abandon 
the Philippines because of the costliness of 
the foothold maintained by Spain in the 
Orient at a time when Philip III. and his 
resources were sadly strained at home. It 
is a favorite assertion of historians given 
to the picturesque that Philip II. held to 
the Philippines, cost what they might, sole- 
ly because of his desire to christianize 
their people. That the friars’ arguments 
availed greatly with him is certain, but it 
is plain from the record that the hope of 
empire, and the shame of abandoning it in 
the face of reversals, were motives that 
played at least as great a part. These 
three volumes, however, deal rather with 
the more significant matters of internal 
government of the Philippines than with 
the striking events of buccaneer warfare. 


—The documents are mostly drawn from 
the original manuscripts, especially from 
the archives of Seville, as will necessarily 
continue to be the case throughout the se- 
ries. The letters from Jesuits are of prime 
value, and also deal considerably with Chi- 
na, Japan, and India. A reprint of Her- 
nando de los Rios Coronel’s memorial on 
faults of administration and abuses of the 
natives in the Philippines, first published 
at Madrid in 1621, is also notable. The va- 
rious documents mostly shed some light on 
the drain upon Philippine resources, and 
still more the impoverishment and abuse of 
the Filipinos resultant upon the equipment 
of ships to fight the Dutch among the Spice 
Islands. The editors have performed good 
service by interposing selections from the 
Laws of the Indies, the other documents 
revealing by comparison how far these hu- 
mane provisions came from successful en- 
forcement. Volume xvil. has a valuable ap- 
pendix in the form of a list of the various 
governors of the archipelago from beginning 
to end of Spanish rule, the most correct and 
serviceable yet compiled in English, with 
abstracts from Sinibaldo de Mas (1843) and 
Montero y Vidal (1866) on the methods and 
machinery of Spanish administration. Com- 
pare with these the abstract of Spanish gov- 
ernment in the first volume of the Report 
of the Philippine Commission (Schurman) of 
1900 (the fault of which abstract was that 
it was mostly confined to the provisions of 
administrative reforms but recently enact- 
ed), and the student will have a very good 
working knowledge of Spanish administra- 
tion. It is regrettable to hear that this 
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series has received most scanty support in 
the United States, even from libraries, 
though this is only another evidence of the 
lack of any serious effort worth mentioning 
as yet in the study of Philippine history and 
affairs in our country. The publishers of 
the series have been compelled to announce 
that, beginning with February next, they 
will limit the number of volumes printed 
strictly to the number subscribed. 


—Mr. William Macbeth, the picture-deal- 
er, publishes a thin volume of less than six- 
ty pages, ‘Homer Martin: A Reminiscence,’ 
by the painter’s widow. The book is well 
and simply, if not quite frankly, written, 
and has a distinct charm of its own, while 
it does, in the words of its publisher, afford 
“valuable insight into the life and work 
of this highly gifted artist.” As is inevi- 
table, however, the insight given is rather 
into thecauses of theartist’s weaknesses and, 
partial failure than into the sources of his 
strength. No one has ever been able to ex- 
plain genius or even talent; it is possible 
to show, in some degree, why genius or 
talent did not find fuller fruition. The 
causes of Martin’s shortcomings 4s a paint- 
er seem to have been an almost total lack 
of systematic training, a temperamental in- 
ability to work except when in the mood, a 
defective vision culminating in almost en- 
tire blindness, and certain ‘‘habits’’ and 
“‘propensities’’ which are hinted at but not 
named. Against each of these handicaps 
artists have victoriously contended—against 
all of them together no one could quite vic- 
toriously contend. Mrs. Martin quotes 
George H. Boughton to the effect that if 
Martin had been a pupil of Corot’s he ‘‘could 
hardly paint more like him’’—and in charm 
of tone and of delicate light and color there 
is indeed a marked similarity between the 
works of the two painters; but of the 
breadth of design and of the suave perfec- 
tion of a personal but masterly technique 
which marked the great Frenchman, there 
is little trace in the work of the American. 
Of what he was we have learned to be justly 
proud; to understand may be to pardon, but 
need not be to forget what he was not. 


—-There are not many philosophers, as 
distinguished from the professors of phil- 
osophy, but the late Thomas Davidson was 
of the number. He deliberately chose the 
vocation of a sophist, to use the term as 
explained by Grote, and refused to attach 
himself to any “«cholastic corporation. He 
took money for bis teaching from those 
who could afford it, but gave counsel free- 
ly to the poor. An account of the results 
of a few lectures which he delivered on 
the East Side of New York has now been 
prepared by Mr. Charles M. Bakewell, and 
published by Ginn & Co. under the title, 
‘The Education of the Wage-Earners.’ In- 
credible as it may seem, Davidson aroused 
in a gathering of people nearly all whose 
waking hours were devoted to manual toll, 
an enduring interest in books and subjects 
which are quite beyond the capacity of 
most of the “leisure class."" He set them 
a stiff course, but they proved themselves 
equal to it, and have continued the move- 
ment with wonderful courage. What is even 
more remarkable, Davidson at the outset 
persuaded many of his hearers, who knew 
no hope but that offered by Socialism, that 
there was a higher ideal. Socialism, he 
showed, involved the loss of the very thing 
for which the State exiats—personal lib- 





erty. To preserve liberty and at the same 
time secure opportunity for self-develop- 
ment, implies the existence of the condi- 
tions that would make Socialism possible. 
In other words, society will be reformed 
when the people who compose it become 
elevated, morally and spiritually; and 
without this elevation no changes in gov- 
ernment or in material wealth will make 
the world better. Mr. Bakewell is to be 
commended for calling attention to this 
remarkable experiment and its present re- 
sults; and his account of Davidson and 
his philosophy should perpetuate the mem- 
ory of a man who labored sincerely and 
successfully to bring light into the lives 
of his fellows. 


—The latest lists of books and articles 
on special subjects issued by the Library of 
Congress, as prepared under the direction of 
the chief bibliographer, Mr. Griffin, draw 
fresh attention to the defective bibliograph- 
ical workmanship of this series. We have 
never been able to understand why books, 
articles in periodicals, and Government doc- 
uments are listed separately, nor why the 
books are arranged alphabetically while in 
all the other divisions the titles are ar- 
ranged chronologically, nor why the alpha- 
betical index to authors should cover the 
similarly arranged list of books. The ab- 
sence of topical indexes is a serious blem- 
ish. The distinction between the divisions 
is not always kept in mind by the compiler. 
In the list on Immigration, for instance, 
several articles in periodicals and in Con- 
gressional documents are listed as if books, 
and at least one, John P. Altgeld’s ‘The 
Immigrant’s Answer,’ is given both under 
articles in periodicals—it was first printed 
in the Forum for 1890—and as a ‘‘book,” 
‘because it was afterwards reprinted in the 
author’s collection of essays called ‘Live 
Questions.’ In the list on the Far East a 
number of book-titiles are accompanied by 
descriptive or commendatory quotations, 
but the sources are not always indicated. 
Each of the lists mentioned is prefaced by 
a note describing the material and repeat- 
ing a number of the titles, with an occa- 
sional word or two of evaluation; too many 
titles are given to be of any value as guides, 
and the evaluation is haphazard. What is 
here said of the lists just issued is true of 
nearly all of the publications of the Divi- 
sion of Bibliography; their standard is not 
what one has a right to expect from publi- 
cations emanating from the National Li- 
brary. 


~—Magnus, who is well known for his re- 
searches in the history of the treatment of 
diseases of the eye (‘Die Augenheilkunde 
der Alten,’ Breslau, 1901), discusses with 
much acuteness in a late number of the 
Deutsche Medizinische Wochenschrift the 
paragraphs which concern this subject in 
the lately discovered laws of Hammurabi. 
Hitherto we have had no knowledge of 
operations upon the eye of an earlier date 
than the time of Hippocrates, and even at 
that time nothing was ventured upon ex- 
cept the removal of tumors from the lid and 
the cornea; there is no record of anything 
having been attempted in the interior of the 
eye. But now we suddenly find that the 
book of the laws of the Babylonian King 
makes express provision for regulating the 
relation between physician and patient in 
the case of operation for cataract. Cata- 





ract is a result of defective nutrition of the 
lens, and is not so much a disease as a too 
common physio'ogical occurrence in ad- 
vancing years. To undertake to push aside 
the clouded lens at a time when of course 
aseptic measures were unknown, must have 
demanded an extraordinary amount both 
of courage and of skill. Magnus comes to 
the conclusion that the passages concern- 
ing this subject in the book of the laws 
must be interpreted as meaning that for a 
successful operation the oculist shall re- 
ceive ten silver shekels (something like 
ten marks); but that, if the patient dies 
under the operation or if his eye is destroy- 
ed, the hands of the operator shall be cut 
off. 


THE RECENT HISTORY OF THE SOUTH 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


A History of South America, 1854-1904. By 
Charles Edmond Akers. With illustrations. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 1904. 


It is surprising, when one considers the 
size of the South American States, and the 
importance which some of them are acquir- 
ing, that so little has been written about 
them, either by way of describing their 
economic and social condition or as a rec- 
ord of their history. Americans, English- 
men, and Germans seem to have found them 
either too uninteresting or too troublesome 
and perplexing an object of study, so that 
until now it has been hard to discover any 
trustworthy account of the political phe- 
nomena which distinguish these republics 
from the rest of the world. Mr. Akers had 
accordingly every justification for attempt- 
ing a condensed account of the recent his- 
tory of South America such as his volume 
presents. He takes up in succession each 
South American country, Argentina, Para- 
guay, Uruguay, Brazil, Chile, Peru, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela, treating the 
four last named very curtly, and the others 
more at length. Two chapters give a rather 
too sketchy general introduction, four in the 
middle are devoted to an account of the 
war between Chile and Peru, while a con- 
cluding one reviews the general situation, 
and intimates views of the future. 

The plan is good, and the execution not 
unworthy of the plan. Although the author 
tells us that he is a journalist by profes- 
sion, who has resided for fourteen years in 
South America, there is nothing in his style 
characteristic of either the newspaper cor- 
respondent or of the leading-article writer. 
He is plain, concise, businesslike, using 
no rhetoric, spreading himself out with no 
vague amplifications. He does not profess 
to write as a philosopher, examining the 
causes of the political phenomena which he 
describes, nor dees he make any reference, 
by way of illustration, to the political phe- 
nomena of other governments in other coun- 
tries which offer parallels to the history of 
these republics. But he writes sensibly and 
temperately, making on his reader at least 
the impression of a man who deserves con- 
fidence. The book is one not meant to 
charm those who read for entertainment, 
but addresses itse f to persons who desire 
to be informed regarding the recent history 
and present state of a vast continent which 
must play in the future a larger part than 
it has played in the past. Such persons will 
find in its pages most of the facts they 
need; there is, indeed, so far as we know, 
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no other book which contains the facts in 
so convenient a form. 

We say “most of the facts’ because, 
in the case of some of the countries dealt 
with, there are omissions which one would 
gladly see supplied. Among these omis- 
sions, one relates to the quality of the 
population. As respects some States, Peru, 
for instance, and Bolivia, and Venezuela, 
Mr. Akers gives figures, sometimes unoffi- 
cial figures, but the best he could get—prob- 
ably official figures are no better than oth- 
ers—of the respective numbersof Spaniards, 
half-breeds, and Indians. But in the case 
of some other States he is apparently un- 
able to provide any estimate of the relative 
strength of the various elements in the 
population; and generally he is perhaps 
rather too curt or two meagre in his no- 
tices of this point, essential as it is to a 
comprehension of the social conditions out 
of which political disturbances spring. 
Broadly speaking, the causes of these dis- 
turbances, which have not only given South 
America a bad name, but have done some- 
thing to discredit republican government 
itself in the eyes of unthinking persons, 
stand out pretty clearly from his pages. 
Upon one of them he seems to us to lay 
undue stress, viz., the Spanish or Portu- 
guese origin of the European part of the 
population. There is no reason in the na- 
ture of things why Spaniards should not be 
able to work a free government. In the 
fifteenth century both Castile and Aragon 
had constitutions which gave promise of de- 
velopment, though an unhappy series of 
historical events destroyed that promise. 
It is more material to observe that the 
Spaniards in the New World never had any 
chance of learning self-government. They 
were comparatively few, scattered in tiny 
communities among subject races, and they 
were despotically governed by viceroys 
sent from Spain. No local institutions ex- 
isted among them like those planted from the 
first in the English colonies in North Amer- 
ica. Thus, when they shook themselves 
loose from the mother country in the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, they were 
utterly inexperienced in politics, and had 
nothing to guide them except fine phrases 
and the Constitution of the United States, 
which, it may safely be said, few of them 
understood, and which was not well suited 
to their very different conditions. Proba- 
bly the best thing for them would have 
been a strong, even an autocratic, govern- 
ment, which would have imposed order, pre- 
vented insurrections, opened up the coun- 
try, and given a chance for wealth to grow 
by the development of agriculture and oth- 
er industries. 


They had against them, besides their un- 
lucky start, the misfortune of being far too 
few for the territory they occupied, and of 
having territories in which there already 
existed native races so far back in civili- 
zation as to be unfit for any kind of free 
government, and indisposed, in many re- 
gions, to regular industry. Most of South 
America was too hot to be cultivated by the 
labor of the European settlers, and they 
seldom attempted to work the mines them- 
selves, preferring to employ Indians, as in 
Peru, or negroes, as in Brazil. Thus the 
white population increased very slowly, and 
it continued to be thinly dispersed over a 
wide area. According to Mr. Akers’s fig- 
ures, three-fourths of the population of 





Peru, for instance, is Indian, while most 
of the remainder is of mixed race; Bolivia 
has only 250,000 whites, as against 1,250,000 
Indians, one-fifth of whom are entirely un- 
civilized, and 500,000 half-breeds; while in 
Ecuador the Spanish element is only 7 per 
cent. of the total population, and the num 
ber of inhabitants to the square mile is only 
1.5. In Chile it is about 9; in Bolivia about 
3.5. Through foreign and civil wars, Peru 
is believed to have now only about half the 
inhabitants she had in 1876. It is partly 
a cause and partly a consequence of 
these physical and social conditions that 
culture and education have remained at a 
low level. Even the elements of culture 
are confined to the European element, and 
in most States to a small minority of that 
element. Lying far from Europe and from 
the United States, these countries have 
felt only slightly those impulses to prog- 
ress which have worked powerfully upon 
civilized peoples. 

One fruit of civilization, however, they 
have reaped, viz., the possession of modern 
military weapons. They have been engaged 
in almost constant wars. Some of them 
have, like Paraguay, been chiefly occupied 
in foreign strife; some, like Ecuador, Uru- 
guay, and Columbia, in intestine; some, like 
Chile and Peru, in both. They have raised 
in Europe large loans for the purpose of 
buying arms, ammunition, and iron-clad 
vessels; and have in many cases made de- 
fault in payment of interest on these loans 
The fate of an insurrection has usually been 
decided less by the valor or cowardice of the 
combatants—and these Spanish Americans 
often show considerable valor—than by the 
supply of ammunition which one or other 
of the contending parties possesses. Scarce- 
ly any of them seems to have advanced 
far enough to be able to manufacture its 
own guns; none certainly can build its own 
ironclads or make its own torpedoes. The 
sums expended in the great war of Chile 
against Peru and Bolivia and by the two 
factions in Chile, in the struggle caused by 
the ambition of Balmaceda when he tried 
to establish a dictatorship, would have been 
sufficient to provide these three countries 
with the railways and roads which they now 
so greatly need. 

Of ali the republics described by Mr. 
Akers, Ecuador, Venezuela, and Colombia 
seem to be at present the most backward 
and barbarous, and Brazil that in which 
the white population, no doubt much mixed 
with negro blood, has sunk to the lowest 
moral Jevel. What he says of Colombia 
seems to be equally true of several other 
States: 


“The present-day insurgents of Colombia 
are not far removed from brigands, and the 
political character given to revolutions is 
generally a cloak to cover illegal forms of 
pillage and rapine. It is from such ele- 
ments that political adventurers of one or 
other party factions, striving to control the 
administration, draw elements for armed 
revolt against the authorities; and the rank 
and file of the men who enter the contest 
know little and care less about the merits 
cf the cause. It is convenient for them to 
maintain the fiction that they are engaged 
in this or that struggle from patriotic mo- 
tives, rather than be classified as robbers 
and outlaws, and this spirit makes armed 
insurrection easy in Colombia. Nor does 
any punishment follow an unsuccesstul re- 
bellion. Property is seldom confiscated, 
treason is rarely made an offence demand- 
ing severe castigation, participation in se- 
ditious conspiracies entails no loss of civic 
rights; this immunity being probably due 








to the fact that the individual privileges of 
citizens are so mythical as to be thought 
little of where respect for law and order 
is practically unknown In this part of 
South America the general conditions more 
closely resemble the early Middle Ages in 
Europe than anything in modern civiliza- 
tion; the injured must seek redress by the 
sword, or bear without remonstrance all 
indignities heaped upon them" (p. 602) 


In one State at least it is expressly pro 
vided that people are not to be punished 
for taking part in insurrections, the notion 
in fact being that insurrection is a regular 
part of the machinery of public life, which 
may as well be recognized. It is needless to 
say that the Government actually in power 
at any given moment has no moral pre- 
sumption in its favor. It is the child of rev- 
olution, and a revolution to overthrow it is 
therefore just as likely to have good 
grounds as had the revolution which in- 
Stalled it. Similarly, the constitutions of 
some Central American States provide that 
the force and validity of a constitution 
shall not be affected by the fact that a 
revolution has occurred: It is to go on with- 
out needing to be reénacted. Revolution is 
part of the normal machinery of politics. 

One feature seems to be common to all 
these States, the want of honor and purity 
in the judiciary. Of Peru, Mr. Akers writes 
(p. 536): 


“The administration of justice in Peru 
could not be more unsatisfactory than it 
s, and to designate as justice the man- 
ner in which the laws are administered 
is to convey an erroneous impression. 
To obtain a favorable verdict, bri- 
bery must be practised; and it Is 
a question of who has the longest 
purse when a decision is reached. To this 
widely sweeping assertion there are no 
exceptions, the Supreme Court being no 
cleaner than the lower tribunals: it dif- 
fers only in that payment must be on a 
higher scale. An example of the existing 
conditions occurred recently, when an im- 
portant suit involving 250,000 gold dollars 
was pending in the Supreme Court. On 
the bench were five judges, and the evi- 
dence on one side was clear and concise, 
leaving no doubt of the rights of the case. 
A few days before judgment was delivered, 
the principal litigant received information 
that an adverse verdict would be given 
unless a bribe was forthcoming, and, not 
having the necessary funds, he applied to 
a banker for an advance of 10,000 gold 
dollars to buy a third vote, explaining that 
he had secured two others. The loan was 
obtained, and, after a favorable judgment 
was pronounced, the 10,000 dollars were 
paid to the member casting the deciding 
vote. In this case a just verdict was 
bought, but it happens quite as often that 
injustice is obtained by similar means 

“The judicial officials are, as a rule, too 
ignorant to turn to best use the legal 
power entrusted to them. They are so in- 
adequately remunerated that they are 
tempted to corrupt practices at every 
turn, and it is due to these circumstances 
that blackmailing has become so common. 
No redress can be obtained as affairs are 
conducted to-day, and the most hopeless 
feature of the situation is that the ordi- 
nary citizen does not appreciate the ne- 
cessity for an impartial administration of 
justice. He has a vague ‘idea that there 
are such persons as honest judges in other 
parts of the world, but he is not sure 
that an upright judic’ary in Peru would 
be an unmitigated blessing.”’ 


Under such conditions, it does not sur- 
prise us to be told that elections are hard- 
ly ever, if ever, honestly conducted. There 
does not seem to be a single South Amer- 
ican State in which the courts can be trust- 
ed, though they are not everywhere quite 
so bad as in Peru; and there is hardly a 
State in which Governmental influence may 
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not be expected to manipulate the elections 
s0 as to secure a majority for its own can- 
didates. This is another reason why Presi- 
dents and governments lack moral author- 
ity. Even if they have not secured their 
power by force, they have probably se- 
cured it by fraud, so insurrection becomes 
the natural expedient of the unsuccessful 
party. 

Nevertheless, it would be an error to as- 
sume that all these republics stand equally 
low, or that signs of improvement are whol- 
ly wanting. Chile has generally borne a 
good character in the financial world for the 
discharge of pecuniary obligations, and her 
people, less mixed with native Indians or 
with negroes than those of the other repub- 
lics, have shown more capacity than any 
others for working Constitutional govern- 
ment. Mr, Akers, however, takes a sombre 
view of the present condition of that coun- 
try. Her success in war, while it has made 
her people blustering and aggressive, has 
turned them away from agricultural indus- 
try, which is now declining. Brigandage is 
rife, and the mass of the population are 
wretchedly poor. Argentina shows more 
distinct signs of progress. No country suf- 
fered under a more brutal tyranny than she 
did under Rosas, who was overthrown and 
expelled in 1852. But since the election of 
President Sarmiento in 1868 there has been 
an unmistakable upward movement, often 
interrupted, but subsequently resumed. This 
is largely due to the vast immigration into 
the country of Italians and of colonists, 
mostly Basques from Old Spain, to the con- 
struction of railways and the development 
of agriculture, and to the influence exerted 
by the European capitalists and merchants 
who have acquired interests in Argentina or 
do business there. Of late years the mate- 
rial growth of the country has been rapid. 
It now exports immense quantities of grain, 
hides, meat, and wool. The population, 
which was in 1869 only 1,800,000, has now 
risen to more than 4,000,000; yet even this 
number gives only about 3.5 persons to the 
square mile, so the fleld for further settle- 
ment is still very wide. The people seem 
to be somewhat more enlightened than in 
the Pacific States, and the Roman Catholic 
Church is not so powerful a factor in poli- 
tics as it is In Peru, Ecuador, and Colom- 
bia. The temperate climate of Argentina 
and Chile has been much to their benefit— 
in the former by attracting European immi- 
grants, in the latter by enabling a peas- 
antry of European stock to pursue agricul- 
ture and other industries w‘thout depending 
upon Indian or negro labor. The presence 
of the negro {s a serious factor in Brazil, 
for, of the 14,500,000 inhabitants, only 6,000,- 
000 are whites, and even among these the 
infusion of negro blood has been sufficient 
to affect the character of the white race, 
there being among the Portuguese no such 
aversion to intermarriage with colored peo- 
ple as the Teutonic nations evince. Else- 
where the black population is relatively 
small 

Despite the Improvement visible in Ar- 
gentina and the great possibilities of econ- 
omic development which the minerals of 
Bolivia, Peru, and Chile hold out, the im- 
pression left by Mr. Akers’s review of the 
existing conditions of the South American 
States is anything but cheerful. It would 
almost seem as if the impulse towards prog- 
ress must come from without to all these 
mixed races, for except’in Chile and parts 





of Argentina there appear to be compara- 
tively few pure Spaniards, European immi- 
gration or the influence of European capi- 
tal, since direct control by any foreign 
power is for the present improbable, 
seems likely to prove the most stimulative 
influence. This influence might most easily 
come from the United States, but Mr. Akers 
thinks (p. 601, p. 655) that recent occur- 
rences at Panama have alarmed the Span- 
ish republics, and for the moment checked 
their disposition to look to Washington for 
encouragement and guidance. It is to be 
hoped that this will prove a passing senti- 
ment, for the United States could do more 
for Northern South America than can any 
other people. 

In closing we may specify a few short- 
comings in Mr. Akers’s survey. The two 
pages dedicated to the brief revolutionary 
disturbance of 1898-99 in Bolivia might well 
have been omitted. The statement (p. 533) 
that alcoholism threatens to bring about the 
depopulation of Peru evinces a pardonable 
want of acquaintance with the Peruvian 
people as a whole. Those of the coast 
are not at all addicted to drunkenness; in 
the highlands, the Indians are repulsive 
inebriates, and were more so before the 
Conquest, and our author should have made 
a marked distinction on this point. Thar 
Mr. Alfred St. John, British Consul at Cal- 
lao, should have “arranged a suspension of 
hostilities’’ between the forces of Caceres 
and Piérola on March 19, 1895, will be news 
to those who know something about events 
that terminated the civil war in 1894-95 in 
Peru. There was a British Minister at Lima 
at the time. The suspension of hostilities 
was due to the personal efforts of the Papal 
Delegate, Mgr. Giuseppe Macchi, with the 
backing, of course, of sugh other members 
of the diplomatic corps as were then at 
Lima. 


WENDELL’S SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
LITERATURE. 


The Temper of the Seventeenth Century in 
English Literature. By Barrett Wendell. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1904. 


In this volume, which contains the Clark 
lectures given by Mr. Wendell at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, a tactful humor is dis- 
played alike in the choice of a subject and 
in the handling of it. By the terms of the 
bequest, a lecturer upon this foundation is 
constrained to select for his course some 
period of English literature. Mr. Wendell, 
as readers of that most suggestive and un- 
convincing book, his ‘Literary History of 
America,’ know, has one pet particular 
thesis—the notion that Elizabethan litera- 
ture in England was “spontaneous, enthu- 
silastic, and versatile,” that America and 
American literature take their origins in 
Elizabethan England, and that, while the 
temper of English writing has changed 
vastly since the parting of the ways, Amer- 
ican literature has shown spontaneity, en- 
thusiasm, and versatility to the end. He 
therefore chose for consideration with his 
British audience that period of English lit- 
erature in which its modern British mood 
came into being, and so, implicitly and by 
indirection, endeavored to expound and 
justify American letters in ‘the Old Home.” 

The strength of Mr. Wendell's method is 
more, and the weakness of it less, appar- 
ent here than in the earlier work. That 





method is, in brief, intuition, deduction, 
iteration. There the intuition was but of 
a half-truth, the deduction not always sus- 
tained by fact, and the iteration sometimes 
cloying; here the case is rather different. 
No one will deny that Elizabethan life was 
“integral,” and its expression in literature 
“spontaneous, enthusiastic, and versatile”’ 
in a sense that English life and expres- 
sion were not in Jacobean or Caroline days, 
so that here Mr. Wendell’s intuition is 
unquestionably correct. It chances, fur- 
thermore, that the path to be followed in 
deducing the growth of the conservative 
“John Bull’ temper from English literature 
of the seventeenth century had been ably 
blazed by Mr. Dowden in his ‘Anglican and 
Puritan,’ by Mr. Gosse (upon the more ex- 
ternal side and with some false lights) in 
his ‘From Shakespeare to Pope,’ and by 
many other trailsmen. In his main line of 
deduction, then, Mr. Wendell is in touch 
with the best recent scholarship, though he 
shows an individuality of thought and an 
amount of the fundamental mind-work of 
criticism that is stimulating and provoca- 
tive. Finally, though the old trick of itera- 
tion is still here, and we have an artificial- 
ly close texture of style depending upon the 
numerous appearance of our old friends, 
“spontaneity,”’ “enthusiasm,” and ‘‘versatil- 
ity” in all manner of adverbial and adjec- 
tival permutations and combinations, still 
the writing is relatively simple and sincere. 
We could, however, wish away certain dis- 
agreeable and unrelenting mannerisms like 
“so an end,” ‘“‘speed on,” “the while.” 

Mr. Wendell’s scholarship, too, is here 
seen to excellent advantage. It is, in the 
main, vernacular rather than cosmopoli- 
tan and comparative, and we think that his 
argument might have gained in cogency 
and truth at many points from the con- 
sideration of connected phenomena in the 
other literatures of Europe; but within its 
limits it is unassuming, fine and sound. 
He deals primarily, indeed almost wholly, 
with the chief and principal things in sev- 
enteenth-century writing. His concern is 
with ‘the most significant literature,” 
which, as he defines it, is “that which the 
spontaneous selection of posterity has kept 
alive from generation to generation.” Here, 
again, the argument might have gained in 
full and varied truth from a more minute 
knowledge of the minor men who go to 
give an age its color, yet whom posterity 
does not care to keep alive; but in that 
way, as Professor Masson showed us long 
ago, danger lies for the seventeenth-cen- 
turyist. With the significant literature 
that here chiefly concerns him, Mr. Wendell 
has a nice familiarity, and in the field of 
his special studies, as in the admirable 
chapter oa Puritanism, he writes with 
specially informed judiciousness. 

This is enough as to Mr. Wendell’s oc- 
casion, method, and scholarship. The 
course of his inquiry is, briefly, this: the 
quality of Elizabethan literature being 
what we have seen it, what were the stages 
through which the temper of the century 
passed in the evolution of the English mind 
as we know it? After tracing the disin- 
tegration of the drama, the divergence and 
decadence of the schools of Spenser, Jon- 
son and Donne, the growth of a deliberate 
and self-conscious prose, Mr. Wendell sums 
up the first half of his century as 


“a period when the elder integral temper 
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—with its spontaneity, its enthusiasm and 
its versatility—swiftly disintegrated; a pe- 
riod, too, when this process of disintegra- 
tion tended to produce writers who seem 
increasingly self-conscious, and consequent- 
ly more and more deliberate; and that, so 
far as its later manifestations reach the 
lasting dignity of literature, they reach 
it not because they express, like Eliza- 
bethan literature, a comprehensive national 
temper, but rather because, more subtly 
than that elder literature, they express the 
individual experience of men, mostly given 
to ideal philosophy, who sought, or who 
were driven into, personal isolation.” 

This brings him down to the age of 
Puritanism and to Milton, the supreme ex- 
ample of the ideal philosophy as well as of 
the personal isolation characteristic of 
his age. The progress thence toward a re- 
integration of the national mood in the 
new ‘“‘tenacious,”’ practical temper of Dry- 
den and his followers is easily traced in 
the single concluding chapter, which was 
all that the scheme of Mr. Wendell’s oc- 
casions allowed him. No one who knows 
well the seventeenth century, with its way- 
ward transitions, its bewilderingly multi- 
tudinous survivals of elder times, its in- 
exhaustible fertility in the seeds of future 
growth, its deep and varied humanity, is 
likely to go all the way with so pretty a 
demonstration. It is too good to be quite 
true. It is, however, an uncommonly lucid 
and helpful summation of a very tangled 
and tenebrous matter. 

Mr. Wendell’s criticism of the separate 
authors within his province is necessarily 
partial and sometimes even parti-pris, being 
subordinated to the establishing of his the- 
sis; yet we imagine that it is in certain 
of these passages that many readers will 
find him most satisfactory and memorable. 
As a critic Mr. Wendell is at best in dealing 
with literature as a fine-art, objectively yet 
very individually. Here again his method 
is one of intuition, of the sudden phrase- 
born illumination which may or may not 
coincide with the whole truth, rather than 
of cautious-footed induction. At times, 
however, this method reaches a felicity that 
approaches finality. Our space will not suf- 
fer us to quote what is perhaps the most 
convincing single passage in the book—that 
in which Mr. Wendell elucidates the notably 
visual bent of Ben Jonson’s imagination, 
and proceeds to show very finely how Jon- 
son’s plays are, as many of us have felt, not 
dramatic, but pictorial. No better passage 
can be selected to show Mr. Wendell’s qual- 
ity as a critic than that in which, after 
quoting the familiar passage in ‘Paradise 
Lost’ describing Eden, beginning, 

“Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and 
balms,”’ 
he comments upon it thus: 


“Try to visualize that landscape, and 
you will be more ingenious than I if you can 
make it take much other form than you may 
see in the background of some Bolognese 
picture of Diana and her nymphs. Fancy, if 
you can, some sculptured Miltonic Adam or 
Satan; and see whether the form is not 
strangely like those colossally distorted 
ones which the Italians made in Bernini's 
time and after. Try to translate Milton’s 
Eve into terms of painting, and tell your- 
self truly whether you can make those terms 
differ much from the manner we now think 
decadently artificial on the sanvases of 
Guido Reni or of the Caracci. When I said 
all this to the friend who chanced to be 
with me, he waxed a little warm, for he 
was accustomed to reverence Milton, and 
thought me almost blasphemous. Nothing 
could have been further from my purpose. 
What impressed me most was not that Mil- 





ton thus showed how in life, like every other 
wholesome man, he was himself a man of 
the days when he walked the earth. It was 
rather that the grave, austere earnestness 
of his mastered purpose surged so supreme- 
ly strong. Amid his century of artifice and 
of cultured affectation, he was thus able, 
without disdaining contemporary terms, to 
make a supremely noble poem. In reverent 
admiration of its nobility one no more stops 
to remark its artifices than one stops to re- 
member its origins." 


This, as Mr. Wendell concedes, is a kind 
of personal imaginative association that is 
not very closely allied to law-giving criti- 
cism. For ourselves, while we see Milton's 
Adam a majestic and clear-lined figure that 
no Bernini could ever have conceived, and 
Eve of an ivory and golden beauty that 
Guido Reni himself could not have com- 
passed, we are as amply convinced by the 
analogy in landscape at the beginning of 
the paragraph as we are satisfied with the 
sound Miltonic appreciation at its end. It 
is this union of sensitiveness to qualify 
with ready and deep admiration for what is 
formally great in literature, rather than any 
trick of style, that makes Mr. Wendell’s 
best passages so individual and telling. 

In points of detail the book is, of course, 
of the most capable workmanship, though 
the finger of the devil that discomposes type 
is to be seen in several places, and there is 
at least one misquotation, on page 147, 
where Herrick is made to say, 

“And then, Saint Ben, shalt be 
Writ in my psalter.’’ 


FIVE NOVELS. 


His Majesty's Sloop Diamond Rock. By 
H. 8. Huntington, Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

The Wolverine. By Albert Lathrop Law- 
rence. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


Diane. By Katharine Holland Brown. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Dialstone Lane. By W. W. Jacobs. Scrib- 
ners. 


Painted Shadows. By Richard Le Gallienne. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


In the days when Britannia unquestion- 
ably ruled the wave, when the mariners 
of England really earned all the credit 
they have got in song and story, no little 
adventure more clearly proved their met- 
tle than the occupation and defence of Dia- 
mond Rock, the rock that rises six hun- 
dred feet from the sea, guarding the port of 
Fort-de-France in the Island of Martinique. 
It is wonderful that the incident has so 
long escaped an army of scribblers running 
to and fro upon the earth nosing about 
for material, but it is also well, because 
many would certainly have done it hastily 
and badly, and few indeed so carefully as 
has Mr. Huntington. The explanation of 
such escape may possibly Ne in the fact 
that the material is very hard to get at, for 
the life of Admiral Sir Samuel Hood, who 
commanded the Barbadoes squadron in 1803 
has neyer been fully written, and to get 
his information and assimilate it so well 
Mr. Huntington must have had to do 
more reading and reflecting than running 
about. His personal familiarity with the 
scene of his story is shown in detail that 
could not be grasped by a hasty *tripper. 

Neither Admiral Hcod nor any one known 
to history is the hero of ‘His Majesty’s 
Sloop Diamond Rock,’ but Tommy Reeves, 





a midshipmite wh» entered the navy with 
the intention of doing great things, and 
who therfore got his share of the great 
things going in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century. Tommy was pretty soon 
recognized as a boy of spirit and under- 
standing, and when it was decided that 
Fort-de-Fiance could not be effectively 
blockaded until Diamond Passage was com- 
manded by guns placed on the Rock, he 
was of the small band chosen to scale its 
precipitous sides and plant the flag on the 
summit. From that moment he is marked 
as one born for action, thrilling, hazardous, 
and successful. The account of the estab- 
lishment of guns and garrison on the Rock, 
and of its defence two years later and 
surrender to the French fleet when food 
and ammunition were exhausted, is excel- 
lent, both for description of the thing that 
was done and characterization of the men 
and boys who did it. It was an enter- 
prise in which agile and audacious boys 
were particularly useful, and though Tom- 
my’s courage sometimes faltered, it never 
failed. As a popular hero he can hardly 
compete with the bad boys, the slangy boys, 
the cheap boys who pervade modern fiction, 
but no fellow-boy who reads his story will 
deny that he was a good fellow who well 
deserved his luck. 

An ignorant or careless person may easily 
read the novel entitled ‘The Wolverine’ 
without receiving the faintest intimation of 
the significance of the title, but an atten- 
tive reader may learn that it is a descrip- 
tive or pet name for the State of Michigan. 
The events narrated take place in Detroit 
and thereabout, three-quarters of a century 
ago, before a tide of emigration flowing 
westward had absorbed the early French 
population and substituted customs and 
manners less pleasing and less picturesque 
than those of the descendants of La Mothe 
Cadillac and his little band of gentlemen 
adventurers. The author is full of informa- 
tion about the history of Michigan, and in- 
volves his lovers (a French girl and a New 
England youth) in squabbles over boundary 
delimitation, a negro insurrection, and a se- 
vere epidemic of cholera. Marie Beaucwur, 
his heroine, appears to have enjoyed a de- 
gree of liberty not often granted to the 
daughters of her people in the New World 
by a watchful paternal Church. She walk- 
ed and talked, took “canoe rides,” and 
waltzed flagrantly with strange young men. 
She even acted Rosalind in a perform- 
ance given for a church charity and ap- 
proved of by the parish priest. Such pro- 
ceedings must have made a scandal in 
French society, and one wishes the author 
had told us what Father Richard's bishop 
said and did when its noise came to his ears, 
Our inference is that the author has drawn 
his French girl from a dimly lighted inner 
consciousness rather than from knowledge, 
general or particular. He is more success- 
ful with Perry North and his New England 
conscience, and in his case manages to sug- 
gest a soul’s conflict. His book is a rather 
pathetic testimony to several kinds of in- 
experience, yet it does not exclude hope of 
better things in the future. 


The French passion for ideas was per- 
haps never more heroically tested than by 
Etienne Cabet and several-hundred of his 
compatriots when they crossed the sea in 
1848 to found in America a commune—Icerie 
—which should convert into reality their 
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ecstatic vision of a free, equal, and united 
society. The experiment, like most sim- 
ilar ventures, was a failure; a more pitiful, 
ghastly failure than others because it was 
undertaken with higher purposes, higher 
hopes, higher courage, and a more compre- 
hensive ignorance of practical difficulties to 
be confronted. The story of ‘Diane’ is the 
story of this Icarian community on the 
verge of collapse and dispersion, after it 
had failed in Texas, failed in New Orleans, 
and had struggled through a few years of 
feeble existence beneath the shadow of the 
deserted Mormon temple at Nauvoo on the 
Mississippi. Diane is a maiden of noble 
birth, especially dear to Btienne Cabet be- 
cause his people had served and loved her 
people in the days of their greatness before 
the Revolution and through succeeding 
years of disaster and comparative obscuri- 
ty. Diane’s gratitude to Cabet and fidelity 
in the hour of his humiliation form the 
principal emotional interest of the tale. 
The author shows familiarity and sympathy 
with the fundamental theories of Cabet and 
his associates, and offers a fairly philo- 
sophical explanation, by illustration, of the 
reasons why such theories never work. It 
is only for an enthusiastic moment that 
man really loves his fellow-man and ig will- 
ing to embrace him, to die for him, even 
to work for him. Inevitably, the emotion 
passes, invariably the natural man asserts 
himself, and smashes a society founded on 
the maxim: “Nothing for oneself; all for 
all.” Before the end comes, shocking 
things happen—shocking morally and physi- 
cally—and many hearts are broken. Diane 
sees the tragedy of Icaria through to its 
bitter end. 

There may be historical authority for the 
shrine built in the forest by Cabet, where 
he secretly worships the Christian God, and 
for the passionate confession that Diane 
overhears, If there is, Cabet’s sincerity is 
seriously impugned thereby; and if there 
is not, the author hurts her story by di- 
verting sympathy and destroying compas- 
sion for an apparently good man over- 
whelmed by misfortune. 

With the drama of Icaria is interwoven 
the opening scenes of another drama, con- 
ducted by another group of idealists. The 
opponents of negro slavery in 1856 were 
stirred to activity by the passing of the 
Fugitive Slave act, and the agents of the 
“Underground Railroad’ in the Border 
States had their hands full. Some neigh- 
bors of the Icarians are devoted to freeing 
the slave, and Diane’s lover forsakes his 
people and his heart’s desire to stand by 
John Brown in Kansas. The author has 
probably wished to point a contrast be- 
tween two ideals of liberty and two meth- 
ods of realization. Two “causes,” how- 
ever, overweight one novel, with the re- 
sult that interest is divided, and neither 
cause is, so to speak, worked for all it 
is worth. The author’s constructive faculty 
is not strong, and she certainly doesn't 
know where to stop. <A few paragraphs 
would suffice for all that ought to be told 
after Cabet’s death in St. Louls. But there 
are passion and understanding in the tale, 
things that come by nature, things unto 
which technical knowledge may be added 
hereafter, 

‘Dialstone Lane’ is in Mr. Jacobs's best 
manner, It is the story of three landsmen 
who set out to look for a hidden treasure 





buried on an island in the South Seas. 
There, on a sandy beach carefully mapped 
on a chart that has fallen into their hands, 
lies, as they have been assured, the skele- 
ton of a Spanish adventurer, and beneath it 
a bag of precious stones worth half a mil- 
lion. The adventures of the trio, who are 
marooned by their crew, are humorous and 
improbable. But though the story depends 
for its main incident on this crazy expe- 
dition, it is not to be classed as a desper- 
ate tale of adventure. The reader is more 
interested in those who stay at home in 
Dialstone Lane. The Lane is the home of 
a retired sea captain named Bowers, who 
combines a talent for narrative with a re- 
markably picturesque imagination. Into 
the mingled yarn of his novel Mr. Jacobs 
has interwoven the love-story of the Cap- 
tain’s niece, the experiences of his man-of- 
all-work, Joseph, the ex-steward, and the 
manners and customs of a little country 
town, apparently in Suffolk, which lies far 
enough inland to attract a retired mari- 
ner, but not too remote from the influences 
of a neighboring seaport. The book is ad- 
mirably illustrated by Mr. W. Owen. 

‘Painted Shadows’ is the title of a col- 
lection of short stories and allegories by 
Mr. Le Gallienne. His heroes are, as usual, 
persons of artistic temperament who re- 
cite very poor sentimental verse which is 
not inspired by their wives. Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne is a master of the domestic-sensual 
style, and only the sheer unreality of his 
characters saves them from being com- 
pletely offensive. Nearly all the stories 
turn on the sentimental histories of men 
and women born for each other in some 
mysterious sense that makes introduction 
(they always meet in drawing-rooms at 
evening receptions) seem an impertinence: 
“Fancy Mrs. Pottle thinking it necessary 
to introduce us,’’ says the violinist to one 
of the heroines, a matron of forty, whom he 
invites to elope with him in ‘a chariot 
of fire.’”’ ‘It was Mrs. Williamson’s, and no 
more august stage, that those higher 
Powers had chosen for our meeting-place,” 
says another hero of the same type; “but 

+ « &8 some village stable is suddenly 
visited by angels to become forever a 
shrine for all the world, with a like sig- 
nificance I sometimes say to myself—‘Mrs. 
Williamson’s!’”’ The whole book is writ- 
ten in the hysterical style that the author 
mistakes for poetic prose. As we have 
seen in the passage quoted above, nothing 
is too sacred to be dragged in as an anal- 
ogy for sentimental situations, and Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s single idea of a sentimental 
situation is one in which a poet or artist 
finds his “inspiration” in the wife of an- 
other. It is a morbid mania with Mr. Le 
Gallienne, this idealization of sham pas- 
sion and caprice, and it is not redeemed by 
a certain prettiness of expression which 
imposes on some of his readers as prose 
poetry: “‘The Rose was coming over the 
sea, and my heart wondered: Shall we ever 
meet? One of those mysterious voices of 
the soul which are deeper than reason 
whispered that nothing could prevent our 
meeting. ... Yes! The Rose and I would 
surely meet. . . . No, if we were to 
meet at all, Fate, and not I, must arrange 
the meeting.”’. There is not a page in the 
volume from which one could not select a 
passage equally mawkish. 








Routine and Ideals. By Le Baron Russell 
Briggs. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1904. 

The papers collected in this volume con- 
sist in part of college and school addresses, 
some of which have been published before. 
These, with the other essays, however, make 
what is substantially a new book. The au- 
thor has added his ‘‘Mater Fortissima,” the 
Cambridge Phi Beta Kappa poem of 1903, 
one of the successes of the dinner of that 
year. 

Dean Briggs has covered so much ground 
that it is difficult to give in a few words 
the thesis of his little volume. He calls it 
in his preface a collection of sermons, or 
a single sermon, of which the twofold text 
is, “Be thou faithful unto death,” and 
‘“‘Where there is no vision the people per- 
ish.’”’ But we doubt whether either the idea 
of fidelity or constancy or even routine ex- 
actly expresses what half his sermon has 
in view. Drill, discipline, the formation of 
habits—the importance of these is what he 
wishes to enforce. Mr. Briggs insists that 
one-half of education, probably the most 
necessary part, is the training of the will, 
which is attained only through this forma- 
tion of habits got solely by self-denial, dis- 
cipline, and drill, at the end of which the 
wise find routine their best servant. This 
view seems, of course, opposed to the cur- 
rent opinion that the true way to educate is 
to proceed in the direction of the least re- 
sistance—to lead the child to knowledge by 
making it easy for him; but we take it that 
Dean Briggs would hold neither view whol- 
ly wrong. The child should not spend 
years in learning a quantity of half-under- 
stood rules—of grammar, for instance—but 
should be led into a language by interest 
in its literature, by its actual use in con- 
versation. On the other hand, what he un- 
dertakes to learn he should master, and 
there is no mastery without drill and dis- 
cipline. He is not to half-know anything, 
and consequently his memory must be in 
constant training, and his habit of appli- 
cation and retention constantly improving. 
This drill cannot be made easy, but the 
subject for which the sacrifice of the drill 
is to be made can be rendered interesting. 
The old way was to spend years on drill 
without paying any attention to the fact 
that drill alone is necessarily repulsive. 
The true modern way is to make the pupil 
feel that drill is a means to an end, which 
he is gradually made to feel igs desirable. 
What Dean Briggs protests against is that 
slovenly abuse of the true principle which 
in many quarters is leading to an attempt 
to do without drill and routine altogether. 
The effect of this is to destroy the sense 
of responsibility, and to make it harder 
and harder for the young to confront and 
overcome difficulties. It makes education, 
instead of a blessing, a heritage of woe. 

All this part of the book is for the old, 
for those who educate and devise systems 
of education; the rest is for the young. All 
of it will be found instructive, and much 
entertaining. It touches upon the relation 
of instructor and pupil, so changed from 
what it was even a generation ago; upon 
the code of morality prevailing among those 
in statu pupillari, so different at some 
points from our mature ethics; upon the 
ideal which the young man should have be- 
fore him. This is familiar ground. It is 
pleasant to feel that here at least the 
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youngster of to-day is nearer to us than 


we often think. The ideas of the author 
of ‘Tom Brown at Rugby,’ of old Col. New- 
come about his boy Clive, were not very 


different from those which Dean Briggs | 


would expect to find in a modern father, 
and the dean’s boy, or freshman, is his 
father’s own son. At Harvard, it would 
seem, there is a sort of blending of Amer- 
ican and English ideals, reflected elsewhere 
in the transformation effected in the 
“crack” schools in the last thirty years, 
which represents progress in some direc- 
tions, and in others a reversion to more 
conservative aims. 





Classical Echoes in Tennyson. By Wilfred P. 
Mustard, Ph.D., Professor of Latin in Ha- 
verford College. The Macmillan Co. 1904. 


The impression made by this little book, 
which is undoubtedly a labor of love, is not 
in all respects pleasant. Tennyson's indebt- 
edness, both for thoughts and expressions, 
to the Greek and Roman classics is obvious 
even to his superficial readers. Professor 
Mustard has undertaken to hunt out and set 
down every passage which can be called a 
copy, an imitation, a reminiscence, a hint, 
a parallel, or a coincidence, in the entire 
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' 
works of Tennyson, to anything in the whole | owe Gelett 


range of classic literature from Homer to 
St. Augustine. 
many of these likenesses are shadowy and 
conjectural. He quotes from Lord Tenny- 
son’s Memoir not only his expressions of 
annoyance when such things were exploit- 
ed without due warrant, but his assertions 
as to the real sources of expressions boldly 
referred to classic models. 
in a work which in its most important re- 
sults is not needed, and in its slighter in- 
ferences almost impertinent. The book re- 
minds one of a hard word in ‘“‘Love’s Labor 
Lost,”’ act iv., where Armado proposes to 
‘“annothanize” veni, vidi, vici. Many editors 
think this word equivalent to annotate; 
others change it to anatomize. Professor 
Mustard has sought to annotate his fa- 
vorite; he has really anatomized him. Such 
love is like that of Mrs. Gamp for her fel- 
low-creatures, who was willing, if she could 


He is obliged to admit that | 


Yet he persists | 


afford it, to lay them all out for nothing. | 


It is to be feared Tennyson would have 
received it with more growls than smiles. 
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THE NEGRO: THE SOUTH- 
ERNER’S PROBLEM 


By Thomas Nelson Page 
Presenting a conservative Southerner's views 
on the present relations of the two races in the 
South, with an account of the steps by which 
these relations have come about. 


$1.25 net. (Postage 12 cents.) 









GREAT ENGLISHMEN OF 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


By Sidney Lee 
“The essays are admirable and should appeal 
to a large class of readers.”—N. Y. Sun, 
With 6 portraits. $1.75 net. 
16 cents.) 


(Postage 


MUSIC AND OTHER POEMS 


By Henry van Dyke 


“In this his work reaches a dignity 
and perfection that stamp him as one 
of the greatest living American poets,” 
—New Orleans Picayune. 


$1.00 net. (Postage 10 cents.) 








EVERYDAY PEOPLE 


By Charles Dana Gibson 
“He is now growing in flexibility and 
the present volume is superior to its 
predecessors. —New York Tribune. 
$4.20 net. 








(Expressage 48 cents extra.) 





THE INFERNO OF DANTE 


By 
Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., LL.D. 
An accurate and almost literal ren- 
dering of the original text without sac- 
rificing the just claims of the laws of 
rhythm and accent of English verse. 
12mo. $1.50 net. (Postage 15 cents.) 


HISTORY OF A. JACKSON 


By Augustus C. Buell 
“To the stirring recital of facts Mr. 
Buell has added a literary charm which 
must give his work a high place among 
American biographies ”"—Newark News. 
2 volumes, portraits. $4.00 net. (Ex- 
pressage extra.) 





GAINSBOROUGH and His 
Place in English Art 


By Sir Walter Armstrong 
“Much more than the best biography 
of Gainsborough.”—Chicago Evening 
Post. 
With 48 full-page illustrations in half- 
$3.50 net, 








tone and 4 in photogravure. 





THE STORY OF ART 
THROUGHOUT THE AGES 


By Salomon Reinach 


Remarkable for its selection, co-ordi- 
nation and condensation. 600 illustra- 
tions. $2.00 net. (Postage 15cents.) 


THE STRATEGY OF GREAT 
_ RAILROADS 


By Frank H. Spearman 
“The volume helps to till an impor- 
tant blank in the library of railroad 
literature.” — Wall Street Journal. 
With 9 maps. $1.50 net. 
(Postage 15 cents.) 








The TEMPER of the {7th 
CENTURY in ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


By Barrett Wendell 
“For their candor, justice and high 
ideals there can be nothing but praise,” 
—N. Y. Ev’g Post. $1.50 net. Post.14¢, 






THE ITALIAN POETS SINCE 
DANTE 


By the Hon. William Everett, 
LL.D. 


“No such entertaining literary criti- 
cism has been written in America for a 
long time.” — Nation 

12mo, $1.50 net. (Postage 14 cents.) 


THE GOLDEN BOWL 


By Henry James 
“It is done perfectly.”—Talcott Wil- 
liams in Book News. 


“A generous and characteristic story.” 
—WN. Y. Sun. 


2 volumes. $2.50. 








ROMNEY: A Biographical 
and Critical Essay 


With a Complete Catalcgue Raisonne 
of his works, 
By Humphrey Ward and W. 
Roberts 
4to. 2 vols. Ordinary edition $50.00, 
Edition de Luxe, on wesege paper, 
$80.00 net. 








POEMS OF CHILDHOOD 
By Eugene Field 


Illustrations in color by MaxFriELp 
PaRRISH. 


“The illustrative work, like the 
verse, is wholly out of the common,.”— 
Outlook. 


$1.00 net. (Postage 10 cams 


By Paul Bourget 


“Constructed with rare skill and 
abounds in touching situations.”—Gas- 
ton Deschamps in Le Temps. 


12mo, $1.50, 








THE RUBAIYAT OF A 
PERSIAN KITTEN 


By Oliver Herford 
“One of the neatest bits of parody 
we have seen in some time.”—N. Y. 
Evening Post. 


Illustrated by the author. 
(Postage 10 cents. ) 







$1.00 net. 






THE UNDERCURRENT 
By Robert Grant 


“A novel that is alive and intense 
from its beginning and is interesting to 
its end.”— Boston Times. 


Illustrated by F, C. Youn. $1.50. 


WITH KUROKI IN MAN- 
CHURIA 


By Frederick Palmer 
“In chapter after chapter, the tragic 
Manchurian orgy lives again and _ the 
reader is hurried along in spite of him- 
self."—Pall Mall Gazette. 
24 battlefield illustrations. $1.50 net. 
(Postage 15 cents.) 











MEMOIRS OF MADAME DU 
BARRY 


By I. Noet Williams 
“Very honest and very fair. . 
The volume is handsomely illustrated 
and well indexed.”—Chicago Hvening 
Post. 
Illustrated in Photogravure 4to, $7.50 
net, 









EMMANUEL BURDEN 


By Hitaire Belloc 


“The delicacy of the satire is delight- 
ful.”"—New York Evening Post. 


Illustrated by G. K. Chesterton, $1.50, 





THE AMERICAN NATURAL 
HISTORY 


By William T. Hornaday 


“Will remain for scores of years as 
tks abiding authority.”—Outdoor Life, 


Over 300 illustrations. 
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